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THE CHILD’S LAST DREAM. 
“ My father, I am so happy !” 
The pale young creature spoke, 
And the voice that trembled with its joy 
The solemn stillness broke. 
The parent bent him, listening, 
To where the sweet child lay, 
And tried, but vainly, to withhold 
The tears that forced their way. 


«“ My father, I am so happy ! 
I dream’d that we last mght 
Were pilgrims of another world, 
A clime of sunny light. 
And a glory shone around us 
That mortals could not see, 
And live to tell to wond'ring minds 
Its deep intensity. 


« On, by the side of waters, 
That flow’d in peaceful rest, 
Where the fair swan in its busom 
Bedew’'d its snowy vest. 
Through forests, where the sunbeam 
Play’d on each branch and stem, 
Like crystal from the deep sea-mine, 
Or glow of eastern gem. 


“ And the perfume of sweet flow’rs 
Stole o'er the charmed sense, 

And music, not of earthly tone, 
Came, but we knew not whence. 

It seem’d as if the thrilling strain 
Were harp’d by seraphim, 

And methought the touching melody 
Was like our evening hymn ! 


“ The cadence ceas‘'d—a sound arose 
That made our hearts rejoice, 

Far dearer than the richest swell,— 
It was my brother’s voice ! 

And soon drew near an angel form, 
With locks cf radiant gold, 

And wings made of the rainbow’s hues : 
"Twas beauteous to behold. 


Sister,’ he cried, ‘ and kiss'd the tear 
Of joy from off my cheek, 

‘Thou 'rt come, for whom I’ve left yon realm 
Of happiness to seek ; 

Father, thou art expected here, 
My mother waits thee now, 

To place the crown of dimless light 
Upon thine honoured brow |’ 


« And he smiled on us, my father, 
And took each by the hand, 

As joyously he welcomed us 
Unto that blessed land. 

A few brief moments, and we were 
Clasp'd to my mother’s breast, 

She who was laid in yon church-yard, 
Where I would also rest ! 


« Hark ! ‘tis the music, father ! 
It seems to linger here, 
It is their voices calling us 
To dwell with them elsewhere. 
Throw wide the window, tather, 
And let the sweet strains come ; 
Oh, that my heart could soar with them 
Back to my mother’s home !” 


‘The wish was heard, the head droop’d low, 
And like a flow’r she died,— 
The spirit sought that heav'nly land, 
For which it meekly sigh'd. 
The father gazed upon that face, 
O’er which the dark locks stray‘d, 
And sorrow'd, as he thought that one 
So beautiful must fade. 


He hush'd the agony within, 
And reverent held his breath, 

While looking on that placid brow, 
So calm, so fair in death ! 

He kiss’d the roseless cheeks, o’er which 
The setting sunbeam shone, 

And murmur’d, as the tears fell fast, 


* My God, she is thine own |” 


THE AMERICANS AND THE ABORIGINES. 
A or tae Snort War.—Part rue Last. 

It may be present to the memory of some of our readers, that when the 
British troops, under Sir Edward Pakenham, menaced New Orleans, the consti- 
tution of Louisiana was temporarily and arbitrarily suspended by General Jack- 
‘son, commanding the American forces in the south, with a view to greater unity 
in the defensive operations. This suspension excited great indignation amongst 
the Louisianians, who viewed it as a direct attack upon their liberties, unjusti- 
fied by circumstances. Meetings were called, and the general's conduct was 
‘made the subject of vehement censure. When the news of the e between 
‘England and the United States, concluded in Europe before the fight of New 
‘Orleans took place, arrived, judicial proceedings were instituted against Jackson ; 
lhe was fi guilty of a violation of the Habeas Corpus act, and condemned 
‘to a fine of two thousand dollars. This fine the Louisianian Creoles were anx- 
liovs to pay for him ; but he preferred paying it himself, and did so with a good 

e, thereby augmenting the popularity he had acquired by his victories over 
ithe Creek Indians, and by the still more important repulse of Pakenham’s ill- 
iplanned and worse-fated expedition. In the book which forms the subject of 
ithe present article, this historical incide:.t has been introduced, rather, however, 
‘to illustrate American character and feelings, than m connexion with the main 
plot of the tale. Captain Perey, a young officer of regulars, brings the an- 
‘nouncement of the suspension of the Louisianian constitution to a town on the 
Mississippi, then the headquarters of the militia, who, at the moment of hus ar- 
rival, are assembled on parade. The general commanding reads the despatch 
with grave dissatisfaction, and communicates its contents to his officers. The 
news has already got wind through some passengers by the steamboat which 
‘brow t the despatch-bearer, and discontent is rife amongst the militia. The 
parade is dismissed, the troops disperse, and the officers are about to return to 
‘their quarters, when they are detsined by the following incident :-— 

From the opposite shore of the river, two boats had some time previously 
ushed off; one of them seeming at first uncertain what direction to take. It 
faa turned first up, then down stream, but had at last pulled obliquely across 
ithe river towards the bayou or creek, on the shore of which the little town was 
situated. Jt was manned by sailors, judging from their shirts of blue and red 
flanne! ; but there were also other persons on board, differently dressed, one of 
whom reconnoitred the shore of the bayou with atelescope. !t was the strange 
jappearance of these persons that now attracted the attention of the officers. 
‘They were about twelve in number ; some of them had their hexds bound up, 
others had their arms in slings; severai had great plasters upon their faces. 
They were of foreign aspect, and judging from the style of their brown, yellow, 
and black physiognomies, of no very respectable class. / = if wishing to escape 
observation, they sat with their backs to the bayou. At a word from General 
Billow, an officer stepped down to meet them. 

The boat was close to shore, but as soon as the suspicious-looking strangers 
perceived the approach of the militia officer, it was turned into the creek and 
shot rapidly up it. Suddenly it was brought to land ; one of the better dressed 
‘of the men stepped out and approached the captain of regulars, who just then 
‘came out of the guard house. With a military salute he handed him a paper, 
\saluted again, and returned to his companions in the boat. After a short time 
the whole party ascended the bank of the bayou, and walked off in the direction 
lof the town The captain looked alternately at the men and at the paper, and 


then approached the group of officers. 
_ What do those people want ” inquired General Billow. 
| The officer handed him the paper. 

“ Read it yourself, general. I can hardly believe my eyes. A passport for 
Armand, Marceau, Bernardin, Cordon, &c., planters from Nacogdoches, deli- 
vered by the Mexican authorities, and countersigned by the general-in-chief.” 
Have you inquired their destination 

Captain Percy shrugged his shoulders. « New Orleans. Any thing further, 
the man tells me, is knownrto the meneral-in-chief. A most suspicious rabble, 
land who seem quite at home here.” 

Ah, Mister Billow and Barrow, how goes it? Glad to see you. You look 
|magnificent in your scarfs and plumes.” 

This boisterous greeting, uttered in a rough, good-humoured voice, proceeded 
\from our friend Squire Copeland, who had just landed from the second boat with 


‘his companions and horses, and having given the latter to a negro to hold, now 
‘stepped into the circle of officers, his broad-brimmed gu«ker-looking hat deco- 


lrated with the magnificent bunch of feathers, for which bis daughters had laid 
lthe tenants of the poultry-yard under such severe contribution. 
| Gentlemen,” said he, half seriously and half laughing, “ you see Mayor 
‘Copeland before you. ‘To-morrow my battalion will be here 

« You are welcome, major,” said the general and other officers, with 4 gravity 
lthat seemed intended as a slight check on the loquacity of their new brother in 
arms. 

« And these men,” continued the major, who either did not or would not un- 
derstand the hint, “ you might perhaps take for my aides-de-camp. his one, 
'Dick Gloom, is our county constable ; and as to the other,” he pointed to the 
|Englishman, «1 myself hardly know what to call him.” 

«I will help you then,” interrupted Hodges, impatient at this singular intro- 
duction, * | am an Englishman, midshipman of his Majesty's frigate Thunderer, 
‘from which I have, by mishap, been separated. I demand a prompt investiga- 
ition of the fact, and report to your headquarters.” 

The general glanced slight!y at the overhasty speaker, and then at the writ- 
jten examination which the squire handed to him. 

“This is your department, Captain Perey,” said he ; “be pleased to do the 


‘The officer looked over the paper, and called an orderly. 
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Juty 25, 


« Let this young man be kept in strict confinement. 
musket before his door, and no one to have access to him.” 

« T really do not know which is the most suspicious,” said the 
spy, as he is called, or the queer customers who have just walked away.” 

Squire 
given by the captain of regulars. — : 

« All that might be spared,” said he. “ He's as nice a lad as ever I saw. 


A sentinel with loaded | lito, once a member of Lafitte’s band, but now settled in Louisiana, married, and 


‘comparatively speaking, an honest man. Benito is greatly alarmed at the sight 


; “ this) of his former captain and comrades, and still more so when they insist upon his 


aiding them that very night to rescue Pompey the negro, lest he should betray 


Copeland had heard with some discontent the quick decided orders} their real character to the militia officers. Lafitte promises to have the runa- 


way slave conveyed across the Mississippi; Wut as this would require the ab- 
1| sence, for at least three hours, of several of the pirates, who, although at li. 


was sitting yesterday at breakfast, when a parcel of my fellows, who are half berty, are kept under a species of surveillance, the real intention is to make 


horse, half alligator, and a trifle beyond, came tumbling into the house as 
they would have pulled it down. Didn't know what it meant, till Joe Dru 


if away with the unfortunate Pompey as soon as the boat is a certain distance from 
m| land. The negro is confined in a large building used as a cotton store, built of 


and Sam Shad brought the younker before me, and wanted to make him out a) boards, and in a dilapidated condition; the militia on guard leave their post to 


spy. 
he le 


I had half a mind to treat the thing as nonsense ; but as we sat at table; listen to the proceedings of « meeting then holding for the discussion of Gen- 
t ont something about Tokeah ; and when the women spoke of Rosa—you| eral Jackson's unconstitutional conduct, and, profiting by their absence, Benito 


know who I mean, Colonel Parker; Rosa, whom I’ve so often told you of—he! and four of the pirates, Mexican Spaniards, contrive the escape of a prisoner 


got as red as any turkey-cock. ‘Thinks I to myself, "tisn’t all right ; better take) whom they believe to be Pompey 


him with you. You know Tokeah, the Indian, who gave us so much troub 
some fifteen years ago!” 
« Tokeah, the chief of the Oconees !” 


In the darkness they mistake their man, 
le; and bring away Hodges, who is confined in the same building. This occurs at 

midnight. The meeting, which absorbs the attention of the militia, is not yet 
over, when the four pirates, Benito, and the rescued prisoner, arrive at the junc- 


« The same,” continued the squire. “I chanced to mention his name, and/ tion of the creek and the Mississippi, and, unmooring a boat, prepare to em- 


the lad blurted out, ‘ Tokeah! Do you know him" and when Mistress Copeland| bark. 


spoke of Rosa” 


At this moment a second boat became visible, gliding gently down the bayou 


« But, my dear major, this circumstance is very important, and I see no men-| towards the stream. 


tion of it in your report,” said the general reprovingly. 


“[ daresay not,” replied the loquacious justice of peace ; “he'd hardly be) 
I had my head and hands so full that I asked!) « Who is that!” whispered the pirates, and then one of them sprang sud. 


such a fool as to put that down. 
him just to draw up an account of the matter himself.” 
The officers looked at each other. 


« Upon my word, squire,” said the general, “ you take the duties of your office! 


pretty easily. Who ever heard of setting a spy to take down his own exam 
nation, and a foreigner too ! How could you so expose yourself and us '” 

The squire scratched himseif behind the ear. ‘Daman it, you're might! 
said he. 


Que diablo!” muttered the Mexicans. What is that?” 
The boat drew near; a man was in it. 


denly into the strange skiff, whence the clanking of chains was heard to proceed, 
| The Mexican stared the unwelcome witness hard in the face. 
« Ah, massa Miguel!” cried the new-comer with a grin: “ Pompey not stop 
I+ jn jail. Pompey not love the ninetail.” 
“The devil!” exclaimed the Mexican—* it is Pompey. Who is the other 
*! then! We are seven instead of six What does all this mean?” 
| Santiago!” cried the pirates : “ Who is he!” they whispered, surrounding 


During this dialogue, the officers had approached one of the five taverns, ge seventh, and, as it seemed, supertluous member of their society. 


composing nearly a third part of the infant town, towards wh.ch the ill-lookin 
strangers had betaken themselves. The latter seemed very anxious to reac 


the house first, but owing to the tardiness of some of their party, who walked 
with difficulty, they were presently overtaker. by the prisoner and his escort. 


When the foremost of them caught a sight of the Englishman's face, he starte 
and hastily turned away. Hodges sprang on one side, stared him full in th 
face, and was on the point of rushing upon him, when one of his guards rough 
seized his arm and pointed forwards. 

* Stop !” cried the midshipman, «I know that man.” 

May be,” replied the orderly dryly, Forward !” 

«Let me go!” exclaimed Hodges. “ It is the pirate.” 

_“ Pirate?” repeated the soldier, who had again laid hold of his prisoner. « [ 


you cut any more such capers, I'll take you to prison in a way that your bones 
will remember for a week to come. This young man says,” added he to the| 


officers who just then came - “ that yonder fellow is a pirate.” 
** Obey your orders,” was the 
pushed his prisoner onwards. 


g} «No Spanish. Speak English,”’ was the reply. 

hi) “Santa Virgin! Howcame you here !” 

“ You ought to know, since you brought me.” 

The men stepped back, and whispered to each other in Spanish. “Come 

d| then!” said one of thein at last. 

e}| «Not a step till 1 know who you are, and where you go.” 

y “Fool! Who we are matters little to you, and where we go, as little. Any 
place is better for you than this. Stop here and | would not give a real for your 
neck.” 

| «Leave him! Leave him!" muttered the others. 
Be Be off, and back again quickly,”’ whispered the tavern-keeper, “or you are 

f all lost 
“ Stop !” cried the Englishman. “I will go with you.” 

| The negro had already jumped into the Mexicans’ boat, and, with the heed- 

| lessness of his race, had left his own adrift. 


sole reply of the general ; and again the orderly —_«« Ingles '” said one of the pirates, “sit you here.” And he showed him his 


| place in the bow of the boat next to a young Mexican. “And Pompey in the 


‘And you !” said the militia general, turning to the foreigners—* Who may! middle, and now let’s be off.” 


you be ?” 


“ Stop '” cried Hodges. ‘“ Had we not better divide ourselves between the 


One of the strangers, half of whose face was bound up with a black silk band-| boats !” 


age, whilst of the other half, which was covered with a large plaster, only a 


« Ah, massa never rowed across the Sippi,”’ tittered the lazy negro. ‘ Mas- 


grey eye was visible, now stepped forward, and bowed with an air of easy oni not get over in six hours, and come to land at Point Coupe.” 


fidence. 


* Hush, Pompey,” muttered his neighbour, and the boat, impelled by six pair 


“I believe I have the honour to address officers of militia, preparing for the of hands, darted swiftly out into the stream. 


approaching conflict. If, as I hope, you go down stream to-morrow, we shal 
have the pleasure of accompanying you.” 

« Very kind,” replied the general. 

Not bashful,’ added the squire. 


«« We also are come,” continued the stranger in the same free and easy tone 


|| «Ah, Massa Manuel, let Pompey file off him chains,” grombled the 
lblack. « Pompey been in upper jail—been cunning,” laughed he to himself; 
“took file and helped hunself out. Massa Parker stare when he see Pompey 

one.” 
“ Hold your tongue, doctor,” commanded a voice from the hinder part of the 


‘to lay our humble offering upon the altar of the land of liberty, the happy asy-; boat, «and let your chains be till you get across.” 


lum of the persecuted and oppressed. Who would not risk his best blood for, 


the greatest of earth’s blessings '” 


The negro shook his head discontentedly. ‘Massa Felipe wouldn't like to 
| be in the collars,” said he : but nevertheless he put away his file, and whilst with 


« You are very liberal with your best blood,” replied the general dryly. ** How) one hand he managed the oar, with the other he held the chain connecting the 


is it that, being already wounded, you come so far to seek fresh wounds in a 


ioreign service '” 


‘+ Qur wounds were received from a party of Osages who attacked us on the 
e are not quite strangers here ; we |the head. With a sort of childish wonder he weighed the chain in his hand, 


road, and paid dearly for their temerity. 


‘ankle irons with the collar, and which had been filed in two close to the latter. 
'This collar consisted of a ring two inches broad, and as thick as a man’s finger, 
jencireling the neck, and from which three long hooks rose up over the crown of 


have for many years had connexions in New Orleans, and some of the ppodeniitaring at it the while, and then let it fall into the bottom of the boat, which now 


of our plantations will follow us in a few days.” 


* And this gentleman,” said Colonel Parker, who, after staring for some time) 


advanced towards the middle of the stream. 
** Poor Lolli!” said the negro after a short silence—* she be sad not to see 


at one of the adventurers, now seized him by the collar, and in spite of his|/Pompey. She live in St. John’s, behind the cathedral.” 
struggles dragged him forward: “does he also come to make an offering upon) “ Pompey!” cried the Mexican who sat forward on the same bench with 


liberty’s altar. !” 


‘Hodges, “ your cursed chain is rubbing the skin off my ankles.” 


With a blow of his hand he knocked off the man’s cap, and with ita bandage, “ Sit still, Pompey,” said the negro’s neighbour. “I'll take it out of the 


covering part of his face. 

« By jingo! dat our Pompey, what run away from Massa John in New Or- 
lean,” tittered the Colonel's black servant, who stood a little on one side with 
the horses. 

“Pompey not know massa. Pompey free Mexican. Noding to massa,” 
screamed the runaway slave. 


« You will soon learn to know me,” said the colonel. ‘Orderly, take this} 


man to jail, and clap irons on his neck and ancles.” 
« You will remain here,” said the general in a tone of command to the spokes- 


man of the party, who had looked on with an appearance of perfect indifference), 


during the detection and arrest of his black confederate. 

“It will be at your peril if you detain us,” was the reply. “ We are ordered 
to repair to headquarters as speedily as possible.” 

“ - he surgeon will examine you, and if you are really wounded, you will be 
at liberty to fix your temporary abode in the town. If not, the prison will be 
your lodging.” 

“ Sir!’ said the man with an assumption of haughtiness. 

“Say no more about it,” replied the general coldly—* the commander-in- 
chief shall be informed of your arrival, and you will wait his orders here.” 


‘The stranger stepped forward, as if he would have expostulated, but the gen- | 


way. 
| “ Ah, massa hurt poor Pompey,” cried the black to his next man, who had 
| wound the chain round his feet, and now gave it so sudden a pull that the negro 
let go his oar and fell back in the boat. The young Englishman became sud- 
\denly attentive to what passed. 
| “« What are you about ’” cried he; “‘ what are you doing to the poor ne- 
| “ Gor-a-inighty’s sake, massa, not joke so with poor Pompey,” groaned the 
jnegro. ‘ Massa strangle poor nigger.” 
| “Tt's nothing at all, Pompey ; think of your fat Lolli behind the cathedral, 


‘and don’t forget the way to Nacogdoches,” said the man on the sternmost bench, 
\who had taken the chain from his comrade, passed it through the neck-iron, and, 
violently pulling it, drew the unhappy negro up into a heap. 

Ih “Massa, Massa, Ma !” gasped the negro, whose breath was leaving 
fim. 

i The whole had been the work of a moment, and the stifled groans and sobs 
| of the agonized slave were nearly drowned by the rush of the waters and the 
[splash of the oar-strokes. 

| © The devil!” cried the Bnglishman, “ what is all this ?” 

| At that moment the board on which he sat was lifted, his fellow-rower threw 


eral turned his back upon him, and walked away. A party of militia now took, himself against him with all his force, and nearly succeeded in precipitating him 


charge of the gang, and conducted them to the guard-house. 

This scarred and ill-looking crew are Lafitte and the remnant of his band, 
come, according to a private understanding with General Jackson, to serve the 
American artillery against the British, (an historical fact.) Their bandages and 
plasters being found to cover real wounds, they are allowed to quarter them- 


selves at the estaminet of the Garde Imperiale, kept by a Spaniard called Ben- 


jinto the stream. Hodges staggered, but managed to regain his balance, and 


tarning ywckly upon his treacherous neighbour, dealt him a blow with his fist 
that knocked him overboard. 

| Buen viage @ los infiernos !” cried the other Mexicans with a burst of hell- 
| ish laughter, hearing the splash, but misapprehending its cause. 


| “Go to hell yourself!” shouted the Englishman, grasping his oar, and deal- 
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ing the man in front of him a blow that stretched him by the side of the ne- 


“Santa Virgen! who is that!” cried the two sternmost pirates. 

“The Englishman!” exclaimed one of them, pressing forwards towards 
Hodges, but stumbling over the men at the bottom of the boat, which now 
rocked violently from the furious struggle going on within it. 

+ Ma—— Ma '" groaned the negro again, now seemingly in the death 
agony—his eyes stood out from their sockets, and glittered like stars in the 
darkness; his tongue hung from his mouth, swollen and convulsed. 

« By the living God! if you don’t unfasten the negro, I'll knock you all into 
the nver.” 

Maldito Ingles! Picaro gojo!” 

«Let him go! Let him go' Holy Virgin!” yelled the three Mexicans, as 
one of them who had approached the Englishman, was knocked bellowing into 
his place by a furious blow of the oar. « It’s the devil himself!” cried the pi- 
rates, and one of them pushed the negro towards Hodges. 

« Stand back !" cried the midshipman, “ and take off his neck-iron. If you 
strangle him, you are all dead men.” 

One of the Mexicans laid hold of the negro, who was coiled up like a ball, 
and drew the chain out of the collar. The poor slave's limbs fell back, dead 
and powerless as pieces of wood. A gasping, rattling noise in his throat alone 
denoted that life was still in him. 

“Stand back!" repeated Hodges, stooping down, and endeavouring, by vi- 
gorous friction with a blanket, to restore the negro to consciousness. During 
this life-and-death struggle, the boat, left at the mercy of the waters, had been 
borne swiftly away by the stream, and was now floating amongst a number of 


ihe finds, to his grief and astonishment, that Lafitte, whose life he had spared in 
the expectation of his meeting punishment at the hands of the Americaas, has 
actually been fighting in their ranks, and has received, as a reward for lus ser- 
vices. 4 free pardon, coupled, however, with an injunction to quit the territory 
of the United States. Through an advertisement in an old newspaper, traces 
have been discovered of Rosa's father, who, as the reader is given to understand, 
lis a Mexican of high rank. She had been stolen by a tribe of Indians with 
whom ‘Tokeah was at war, and from whose hands he reseved her. ‘Tokeah has 


‘|an interview with General Jackson, who cautions him against the further indul- 


lvence of his inveterate hostility to the Americans, and permits him to depart, 
|Rosa now goes to take leave of the old chief, who is as yet unaware that she 
jis not to accompany him 

When Rosa, Squire Copeland, and Hodges entered the estaminet of the 
(Garde Imperiale, they found the two chiefs and their followers seated in their 
jasual manner upon the floor of the room, which had no other oceupants. El 
|Sol rose at their entrance, and, advancing a few steps, took Rosa's hand and con- 
ducted her toa chair. She did not sit down, but ran to the Miko and af. 
fectionately embraced him. ‘The old chief gazed at her with a cold and in- 
\quiring look. 
| Miko,” said the squire, “ Miss Rosa has come to take leave of you, and to 
thank you for the kindness you have shown her. You yourself shall fix the suin 
ithat will compensate you for your expenses on her account.” 
| “Tokeah,” replied the Indian, misunderstanding Major Copeland's words, 
jand taking a leather bag from his wampum belt, ** will willingly pay what the 
|white chief claims for food and drink given to the White Rose.” 
| You are mistaken,” replied the squire ; “‘ payment is due to you. Strictly 


the enormous trees which the Mississippi carries down by thousands to the sea. |speaking. the amount should be fixed by a jury, but you have only to ask, and 
The Mexicans resumed their places, and with their utmost strength began to |any reasonable sum shall be paid at once.” 

pull up-stream. Not far from the frail skiff, beneath the mantle of fog covering |‘ The white chief,” said the Indian, “ may take whatever he pleases.” 

the river, a huge tree-trunk was seen coming directly towards the boat—Hodges | ‘I tell you it is I, and not you, who have to pay,” returned the squire. 

had barely time to bid the Mexicans be careful, when it shot by them. As it| ‘“ Has my daughter bid farewell to her foster-father '” said the Indian to Ro- 
did so, a strange, unnatural cry saluted their ears, and straining his eyes through sa, who had listened to this dialogue with some uneasiness. -+ Rosa inust leave 
the darkness, the young Englishman saw a head and a hand appearing above one |the wigwam of the white men; the Miko’s path is a long one, and his spirit is 


of the limbs of the forest giant. 

Misericordia cried the voice—*“ Socorro Por Dios 

It was the Mexican whom Hodges had knocked into the water, and who, by 
means of the tree, had saved himself from drowning. 

« Turn the boat!” cried Hodges, ** your countryman is still alive.” 


« Es verdad !” exclaimed the desperadoes, and the boat was turned. Mean-, 


while the negro had come gradually to himself, and now crouched down 
at the feet of his deliverer. He peered over the gunwale at the half-drowned 
Mexican. 


jweary of the palefaces.” 

| * And must the Miko go’” said Rosa. “Oh! father of my Canondah! re- 
‘main here ; the white men will love thee as a brother.” 

| ‘The Indian looked at her with astonishment. 

| «What means the White Rose!” said he—*the palefaces love Tokeah! 
Has the White Rose-——!” He paused, and surveyed her gloomily and sus- 
ipiciously. “ ‘Tokeah,”’ continued he, at last, “is very weary of the white men ; 
jhe will be gone.” 

| “ Miko,” said Rosa, timidly—for it was evident that the chief was still in er- 


 Gor-a-mighty, Massa!” cried he, seizing the Englishman’s oar—* dat Mi- tor as to the motive of her visit—** Kosa has come to beg you to remain awhile 


guel—trike him dead, Massa ; Miguel very bad mans.” 

* Keep still, Pompey!” answered Hodges, pulling with might and main to 
the assistance of the Mexican. The boat shot alongside the floating tree, and 
the half-drowned wretch had just sufficient strength left to extend his hand, which 
the Englishman grasped. 

« Take care, Massa! the pirates will kill us both,” cried the negro. 

At that moment the boat received a violent shock, a wave dashed over it, 
+ threw the Mexican on the gunwale, across which he lay more dead than 

ve. 

« Lay hold of him!” said Hodges to the negro. 

«Ah, Pompey not such dam’ fool— Pompey lub Massa too much. ‘The others 
don'trow. Look, Massa, they only wait to kill Massa.” 

“Hark ye!” cried Hodges to the Mexicans, at the same time giving the 
nearest to him a blow with his oar—* the first who leaves off rowing—you un- 
derstand me!” 

The boat rocked on the huge sheet of water, ir. the midst of the floating trees, 
menaced each moment with destruction from the latter, or with being swallowed 
up by the troubled and impetuous stream; the Mexicans cowered upon their 
benches—thirst of blood, and rage, suppressed only by fear, gleaming in their 
black, rolling eyes and ferocious countenances. ‘The negro now twisted the 
boat rope round the body of the rescued man, who, still groaning and imploring 
mercy, was dr. on board. 

“Ah, Massa! Miguel good swimmer; bath not hurt him, Massa,” mum- 
a the restless black : “‘ Massa not forget to take his oar with him out of the 

2.” 

“And Pompey not forget to handle his own a little more diligently, was the’ 
reply of Hodges. 

For atime the negro obeyed the injunction, and then looked at the young) 
Englishman, who appeared to listen attentively to some distant sound. 

‘* Massa neber fear, militiaman sleep well—only Sippi’s noise. Pompey know 
the road, Massa Parker not catch him ” 

_A quarter of an hour passed away, and the strength of the rowers began to 
diminish under their continued and laborious efforts. 

“Massa soon see land—out of the current already,” cried the negro. 

Another quarter of an hour elapsed, and the reachec the shore ; Hodges jump- 
ed out of the boat, and was followed by the negro, still loaded with his fe tters. 
The Mexicans sprang after them . 

“Stop by your boat!” cried Hodges in a threatening tone. Instead of an 
answer, a knife, thrown by a sure and practised hand, struck him on 
the breast. The deerskin vest with which Canondah had equipped him, 
proved his protection. ‘The weapon stuck in it, and remained hanging there. 

“ Vile assassins!” cried Hodges, who now broke off the flat part of his oar, 
and grasping the other half, was about to rush upon the bandits, when the ne- 
gro threw his arms around him. 

“ Massa not be a fool! pirates have more knives, and be glad if he go near 
them. Kill him then easy.” 

“ You are right. Pompey,” said Hodges, half-laughing, half-angry, at the ne-| 
sto, who was showing his white teeth in an agony of fear and anxiety. “The 
ms are not worth the killing.” 


T a moment the three assassins stood undecided ; then yelling out a « Buen |he: fther 


‘lage a los infiernos,” got into their boat and speedily disappeared in the fog 
and darkness, 
Hodges is pursued and recaptured, but Tokeah and Rosa, who, with their 


companions, are brought in by a party of militia, and the lat ter of whom is joy-|| 


jwith the white men ; but if you must go, she will ——’ 

“ The Miko is the father of his people,” interrupted ‘Tokeah ; ~ they call him ; 
jhe must go, and the Rose of the Oconees shall also be the Rose of the Coman- 
iches, the squaw of a great chief.” 
| The young girl blushed, and stepped back. 
| “ Miko,” said she, “* vou are the beloved father of my dear Canondah ; you 
saved my life and maintained me, and! thank you heartily; but Miko, I can- 
sot, | must not, do as you wish. Ino longer belong to you, but to iny father, 
long-lost father.’ 
| Rosa speaks truth—she belongs to her father,” said the Miko not yet un- 
deceived ; * my daughter's feet are weak, but she shal! sitin a canoe till she 
‘reaches the wigwams of the Pawnees, and they have many horses.” 

“ By G— !" cried the squire, * here is a mistake ; the Indian thinks to take 
Rosa with him. My dear boy,” continued he to Hodges, “ ran as quick as you 
ican to Colonel Parker, and bring a party of men. Bayonets are the only things 
\these savages respect. Rosa, say no more to him, he is getting wild.” 
| Achange had taken place in the Indian, although it was one which only a keen 
observer could detect. He began to have an inkling that Rosa was to be taken 
from him, and his gloomy inanimate physiognomy betrayed « restless agitation, 
iwhich alarmed the mayor. 
| « The White Rose,” resumed Tokeah, after a while, “ is a dutiful daughter. 
'She will cook her father’s venison.” 
| « ‘That would I willingly do for the father of my Canondah,” said the young 
girl ; “ but a higher duty calls me. Father of my Canondah! Rosa has come 
to take leave of thee.” 

The Indian listened attentively. 

«« Miko,” continued the maiden, “ the father who gave me life, is found, 
Rosa must hasten to him who for fourteen years has wept and sought her.” 

« Tokeah gave Rosa her life ; he saved her from the tomahawk of Milimach ; 
he paid with skins for the milk she drank.” 

« But Rosa has another father who is nearer to her, whom the Great Spirit 
bestowed upon her ; tohim must she go. | must leave you Miko,” said she, 


with increased firmness of manner. 


| Upon the countenance of the Indian all the bad passions of his nature were 


‘legible. ‘The scales had at last fallen from his eyes ; but even now his cold and 

terrible calmness did not desert him, although the violence of the storm raging 

within showed itself in the play of his features and the variation of his come 
lexion. 

P “ Miko,” said the squire, who foresaw an approaching outburst of fury—* Miko, 

you heard the words of the great warrior of the palefaces !” 

The Indian took no notice of the caution ; his whole frame was agitated by 
a feverish trembling ; his hand sought his scalping-knife ; and he cast so ter- 
rible a look at Rosa, that the horrorstruck squire sprang. toher side. To Major 
Copeland’s astonishment, the young girl had her courage, and there 
was even a certain dignity in her manner. 

« Miko,” said she, extending her arms, “ I must leave you.” 

What savs my daughter demanded the Indian —who even yet seemed un- 
able to believe his ears—his voice assuming so shrill and unnatural a tone, that 
‘the tavern-keeper and his wife rushed terrified into the room. * Tokeah is not 
' she will not follow the Miko '” 

« She cannot,”’ answered firmly. 

« And Rosa,” continued the Indian, in the same piercing accents, « will leave 
the Miko ; will let him wander alone on his far and weary path ! 

‘The words were scarcely uttered, when, by 4 sudden and unexpected move- 

to his feet. caught Rosa in his arms, and with a like ra- 


fully recognized and welcomed by the worthy Squire Copeland, clear him of the |ment, Tokeah spr oe rem came in each viol it 


ge of spying, and he remains a prisoner of war. ‘The troops take their de- |pidity retreating to t 
ure for New Orleans, and the Indians are detained at the town, whence, it, that its glass panes were shivered ae me 


ver, Tokeah and El Sol depart in the night-time, and continue their jour- 


ney. The old chief accomplishes his object, disinters his father’s bones, and |Miko isa fool ’” He 


returns to fetch Rosa, and proceed with her to his new home in the country of] 
Wat Comanches, Meanwhile the action of New Orleans hy s been fought, and| 


** And does the white snake think,” eyes, “ 

> held the maiden in his left arm, whilst his right raised the 
« Does the white snake think,” continued the ragi 


littermg scalping-knife. he raging 
fodian, with a shrill laugh of scorn, whilst the foam gathered round his mouth, 


om” 


~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“that the Miko fed and cherished her, and gave skins for her, that she might fled in confusion from the place. It needed all the surprising rapidity and dex- 
return to the white men, the venomous palefaces, whom he spits upon !”” And _ terity of the young chief and his followers to secure six of the half wild horses, 
he spat with loathing upon the ground. whose bridles, so swift and well-calculated had been the movements of the Co- 

her 1 ape God who made you, hold ! Hurt the child, and you are adead man!” manches, might be said to fall from the hands of their slain riders into those of 
cried the squire, who seized a stool and endeavoured to force his way to Rosa, the lants. Ther g steeds reared in extreme terror, and then, with 
but was repulsed by the Comanches and Oconees. neigh and snort, dashed madly across the wide waste of the steppe. 

“ Therefore did the white snake accompany me !” yelled Tokeah. “ Does Springing upon the backs of the captured animals, the Comanches galloped 
my son know,” cried he to El Sol, ++ that the White Rose has betrayed her father to the shore. Scarcely had they entered the canoe, astern of which the horses 
—betrayed him for the palefaces ' Willthe white snake follow her father!” were made to swim, when the bullets and arrows of the pursuing foe whistled 


screamed the frantic savage. around them. 
««T cannot,” was the reply.‘ The voice of my white father calls me.” « Will my son promise the Miko to be a good futher to the Oconees!” said 
An expression of intense hatred came over the features of the [adian, as he the old chief in a cine voice, as they pulled out of range of the fire. 
d at the beautiful creature who lay half-fainting on his arm. “A father and a brother,” answered the Comanche. ‘ But why does my 
“ Tokeah will leave the White Rose with her friends,” said he, with alow father ask! He will dwell long and happily with his children.” 
deadly laugh, drawing back his hand and aiming the knife at her bosom « Will El Sol swear it by the Great Spirit '” repeated the old man, earnest- 


« Gracious God ! he is killing her!” cried the major, breaking furiously ly, but in a fainter voice. 
through the opposing Indians. But at this critical moment the young Coman-— « He will,” replied the young chiet 
che was beforehand with him. With a bound he interposed himself between the —« Willhe swear to bury Tokeah and his father’s bones in the graves of the 
chief's armed hand and intended victim, tore Rosa from the grasp of Tokeah, Comanches!’ 
and hurled him back against the door with such force that it flew imto frag-  “ He will,” said El Sol. 
ments, * So shall the white men not scoff at his ashes nor at those of his father,” 

“ Tokeah is indeed a wild cat !” cried he with indignant disgust. © He for- groaned the Miko. “ But it is the will of the Great Spirit that Tokeah should 
gets that he isa pepe a his people, and brings shame upon the name of not see the hunting-grounds of the Comanches ; he is doomed to die in the sand 
the Red men. El Sol isashamed of such a father.” of the palefaces.” 

These words, spoken in the Pawnee dialect, had an indescribable effect upom A _ rattling in his throat interrupted the old man; he murmured a few broken 
the old savage e had partly raised himself after his fall, but now again sank words in the ear of his Oconees, who broke out into a wild how! of lamenta- 
down as if lifeless. Just then several file of militia entered the room with bayo- tion. Still clasping to his breast the coffin containing his father’s bones, he sank 
i | nets fixed. back in the boat in the agonies of death. El Sol raised him in his arms, but lite 
of « Shall we take the Indian to prison ?” said Lieutenant Parker. had already fled. A bullet had struck him between the shoulders, and inflicted 
The major stood speechless, both his arms clasped round {osa. ‘a mortal wound. In silent grief the yound chief threw himself upon the corpse, 
t “ Lieutenant Parker,” said he, * support Rosa for a moment : the Almighty and long after the boat had reached the opposite shore, he lay there, unmindful 
é himself has protected her, and it beseems us not to take vengeance.” He ap- of all but his sorrow. Roused at length by the whuspers of his companions, to 
' r ! the old Indian, who lay upon the floor, lifted him up, and placed a sense of the danger of longer delay, he laid the body across a horse, and him- 
; him against the wall. ‘ ‘Tokeah,” he said, “ according to our laws your life self mounting the same animal, took the road to the ‘village of the Pawnees. 

is forfeited, and the halter the least you deserve ; nevertheless, begone, and that ‘There, upon the following day, to the wild and mournful music of the death- 

instantly. You will find a aay om without receiving it at our hands.” | song, the little party made its sorrowful entrance 
“ He was my father. my unhappy father !” exclaimed Rosa, and tottering to At this point the nurrative ceases. We turn the page, expecting at least an- 
the Ind.an, she threw her arms around hun. * Father of my Canondah,” cried other chapter, or some notice of Rosa’s restoration to her father, and subse- 
she, “ Rosa would never leave you, but the voice of her own father calls. For quent marriage with Hodges, which the previous portion of the novel certainly 
give her who has been a daughter to you |” | led us to anticipate. But our author, with his usual eccentric disregard of the 

The Indian remained mute. She gazed at him for a while with tearful eyes ; established routine of romance writers, contents himself with a postscript, con- 
then turned te El Sol, and bowing her head modestly and respectfully, took leave sisting of an advertisement extracted from the Opelousas county paper, 
of him, and le‘t the house with her companions. ldated March 1816, announcing the marriage of the amiable and accomplished 

‘The young chief of the Comancties remained as in a dream, till the major, \iss Mary Copeland, daughter of the Honourable John Copeland, of James 
with Rosa and the militia, were already far from the estaminet. Suddenly he county. to Mr. James Hodges, formerly of H. B. M. Navy, and now of Hodges’ 
came bounding after them, and placing himself before Rosa, took her hands, Seat in the same state. ‘The reader is left to complete the denouement for 
pressed them to his breast, and bowed his head so mournfully, that the witness- jimself, if he so pleases, and to conjecture that Rosa’s father, a Mexican grandee 


es of the scene stood silent, sympathizing with his evident atiliction. takes back his danghter to her native country, and that the incipient attachment 
“ El Sol,” whispered he, ina scarcely audible tone, * has seen Rosa : he will petweeu her and the young Englishman is matuelly forgotten. 

never t her.” : , || We here finally conclude our extracts from the already published work of our 
And without raising his eyes to her face, he turned away. German American friend—extracts comprising, as we believe, the cream of the 


= As I live,” exclaimed the squire, with some emotion, “ the noble savage twenty volumes, or thereabouts, which he has given tothe world The incog- 
weeps |” nito behind which this clever and original writer has so long shrouded himself, 1s 
of at length abandoned ; and to anew edition of his works, now in course of publi- 
An hour subsequently to this scene, the party of Indians left the bayou in a cation, stands prefixed the name of Charles Sealsfield. 
—— = one 7 the Mississippi. Upon reaching the mouth of the Red 
iver, they turned into it, and continued their route up-stream. On the tenth 
day from that of their departure, they found nasa cate the elevated plain IBRAHIM PASHA IN SYRIA. 
where the western district of Arkansas and Louisiana joins the Mexican territory. | BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ENG. 
To their front were the snowy summits of the Ozark range, beyond which are THE CONQUEST OF SYRIA. 
immense steppes extending towards the Rocky Mountains. ‘The sun sank be- Mohauunad Ali, born in 1769 at Cavala, took with him to Egypt from his na- 
hind the snow-capped peaks, as the Indians landed at the western extremity of tive country one wife, Amina Khanum, who bore him four children, of whem 
the long table-rock, which there stretches like a wall along the left bank of the two, viz: Tussum and Ismae] Pasha are dead, and two living, viz: Ibrahim Pa- 
Red River. Leaving their canoe, they approached a hill, or rather a mass of sha, aged fifty-five years, and Nazlvy Khanum, widow of the Deftardar Moham- 
rock, that rises not far from the shore in the barren salt steppe, and in whose mad Bey. Some persons assert that Ibrahim is only the son of Amina by a 
side exists a cave or grotto. resembling, by its regularity of form, an artificial) former marriage, but no statement of the pasha’s, who has ever manifested to- 
archway Here, upon the imaginary boundary line separating the hunting grounds, wards Ibrahim the anxious affection of a father, has ever given countenance 
of the Pawnees of the Toyask tribe from those of the Cousas and Osages, they) to this opinion, which is disbelieved by the majority, although there is no 
took up their quarters for the night. El Sol ordered a fire to be made ; for To. doubt that it has obtained so generally es to be a serious obstacle to his au- 
keah, who had just left the warm climate of Louisiana, shivered with cold. ‘heir thority. 
frugal meal dispatched, the Miko and his Oconees stretched themselves upon the —_ [brahim’s education was better attended to than his father’s and hence he is 
ground and slept. El Sol still listened to a legend related by one of the Co- a more civilized man. His powers of diserunination are the same, he is equal 
manches, when he was startled by a distant noise. In an instant the three war to him in talent, firmness, and perseverance, and if he has less tact and cun- 
riors were upon their feet, their heads stretched out in the direction of the breeze jning, he possesses more generosity and prmeiple, without any of the sordid 
which had conveyed the sound to their ears. avarice and selfish implacability which mark the conduct of Mohammad Ali. 
« The dogs !” murmured the young Comanche ; “ they bay alter a foe in, His personal courage is so great as to frequently merge into rashness, and this 
whose power it once was to crush them.” feature in his character has been a frequent source of anxiety to his father, from 
The O-waees were roused from their slumber, and the parry hurried to the the fear of his son’s being drawn by it into military failures er into some fatal 
place where they had left the canoe. ‘The Miko and his warriors got in and de-| serape. As a youth, Ibrahim was thoughtless, proud, and cruel. Many anec- 
scended ture stream ; whilst El Sol and the two Comanches crept noiselessly dotes have been related illustrative of these faults in his character. ‘The most 
the water’s edge iu the same direction. After proceeding for about hal! remarkable were his tilting with his jarid, in the square of the Usbakiya, against 
a mile, the canoe stopped, and the young chief and his followers entered it, pre-- a number of defenceless English prisoners. ‘This was when eighteen years of 
viously breaking the bushes growing upon the shore, so as to leave unmistaka- age. Others were his practising with his rifle from his window at the leather- 
ble marks of their passage. ‘I'hey continued their progress down the river to, skins of the water-carriers as they passed along from the Nile, and the making 
the end of the 1 ame gl then, leaving the old man in the boat, El Soland the prisoners of Missolonghi salt their comrades’ ears ; but all these are mere 
the four warriors again landed, and glided away in the direction of their recent reports, and have but a very slender foundation to repose upon. 
ly abandoned bivouac. In its vicinity were stationed a troop of twenty horses. Certain it is that when he returned from his successes in Peninsular Arabia, 
Of the Indians to whom these belonged, ten reimained mounted, whilst the re- followed by a band of ignorant ruffians as wild and hot-headed as himself, he 
mainder searched the cave. and followed the trail left by itslate oecupants. was flushed with his victories and ambitious of further military distinction: but 
Crouching and crawling upon the ground, the better to distinguish the footmarks the campaign in Greece, which was terminated by the battle ot Navarino, taught 
r dimly visible in the moonlight, it might almost have been doubted whether their the impetuous young soldier that Franks and Wahabis were very different pere 
. dark forms were those of men, or of some strange amphibious animals who had jsons, and that their system of military tactics was also different ; in fact, that 
stolen out of the depths of the river for a midmght prow! upon the shore. he knew little or nothing of the art of warfare, and had much to learn. He 
His ear against the rock, and motionless as a statue, El Sol observed each was humbled, and from that time forward he courted the acquaintance of those 
movement of the foe. Suddenly, when the Indians who followed the trail were. who had taught him so salutary a lesson, and he carried to a greater extent than 
at some, distance from the cave, he made a sign to his companions, and with a, ever his father had done the introduction of European officers and European dis- 
noiseless swiftness that defied detection, the five warriors approached the horses. cipline into the Egypto-Syrian armies. 
A slight undulation of the plain was all that now separated them from their Mohammad Al had made the assistance lent by him to the sultan, in the 
enemy. El Sol listened, gazed upwards at the moon’s silver disk, just then emerg- Greek war, and the subjugation of Nubia and Peninsular Arabia, especially of 
ing from behind a snow-charged cloud, raised himself upon his knee, and taking the holy cities (previously held by the Wahabis) a pretext for strong claims upoR 
along and steady aim, nodded to his warriors. ‘The neat motant live savaves, the Porte. The pashas of Acre and Damascus were at war with one another, 
pierced by as many bullets, fell from their horses to the ground ; a terrible yell aud he of Acre was at variance with the sultan himself, without the Osmanlis 
shattered the stillness of the night ; and with lightning swiftvess E] Sol sprang having it in their power to control either. Mohammad felt himself, to use his 
upon the terrified survivors, who, answering his war-whoop by cries of terror, jown words, “ richer, stronger, more powerful than the sultan.” He de 
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the pashalics of Acre and Damascus. He was refused, and Candia was offered||to act as generalissimio of the Osmanli forces, and he was jomed by the de- 
instead. ‘This so angered him that he left the Porte to fight its own battles with |feated army under Osman Pasha, and by Mohammad Bairakdar, “ standard bear~ 
Russia, while he prepared for the mvasion of Syria. Abdallah Pasha of Acre, jer,” Pasha of Aleppo ; 
had refused to send back certain Arab families that had taken refuge im his ter- | Tbralum Pasha marched at once to give battle to the Turks, but no sooner 
ritories, and the insurrection of the Christians and Druses, throughout the whole had he reached the valley of the Orontes. than the Osmanli Pashas fled without 
of the mountain districts of Palestine and Syria, called the Egyptians to a coun-| striking a blow, and he advanced at the head of a detachment of cavalry to take 
try, which from the davs of Ptolemy Philometer to those of Mohammad Ali, has \anopposed possession of the city of Aleppo. 
been always looked upon (cluefly from the absence of wood in the lony valley of | In this extremity, the Osmantis entrenched themselves in the formidable pass 
the Nile) as a necessary appendage to the establishment of any strone or perma | m the Amanus, through which the road is carried that leads from the plain of 
nent power in Egypt. Antioch, in Syria, to the seaside m Cilicia; and the neighbourhood of which 

Ibrahim Pasha appeared before the walls ot Acre on the 27th of November, has been the chosen seeue of sanguinary combats from the days of Xenophon 
1831, at the head of 24,000 men, and forty-eight guns, supported by a fleet at and Alexander, to the times of the crusades, aud those of Ibrahim Pasha. But 
sea, which was rendered the more efficient by the presence of a British frisate, jit was of no avail. The Egypto-Syrian army penetrated into the rocky defile in 
under Captain Prissick, while Abdallah Pasha had to oppose these forces, not the middle of the day of the 5th of August; the guns of the Egyptians soon 
quite 2000 men. Yet with this small body of troops, he defended the place so) destroyed the entrenchments of the Turks, and, atter two hours’ useless re- 
resolutely that the greater part of the Egyptian fleet was obliged to return to) sistance, they were vlad to seek safety by flight, leaving the pass encumbered. 
Alexandria after throwing some 23,000 hollow shot and shells into the devoted! with their dead and wounded. ‘The Bedwin and Egyptian cavalry were sent in 
city, and [brahim Pasha, disvusted at the duration of the siege, left 11,000 men pursuit ; eglty-three guns and a part of the baggage of the enemy fell into 
before the walls, while with the remainder of the army, reinforced by their hands near Alexandretta, and forty guns and 3000 men were further cap- 
12,000 mountaineers and 4000 Bedwins, lie scoured the mountains and ex- tured at Bayas. Abbas Pasha of Adana would not receive the fugitives who 
tended his conquests along the coast by Tyre, Sayda, and Beirut, and as far as to were then foreed to continue their flight through ‘Taurus, by the renowned Ci- 
Tripoli. liclan gates, the wondrous natural capabilities of which tempted them to make 

The sultan, terrified by the rapidity of these movements, despatched Osman another stand in front of Olu Kushlu, which cost them 400 men and 500 horses, 
Pasha to raise up the whole Mussulman population agamst this usurper, as Ibra- and Ibrahim Pasha entered unopposed into Harakh on the 26th of October, and on 
him Pasha was desivnated in the angry manifestoes of the Osmanlis., “of the the 15th of November arrived at Kontah, the capital of Karamamia. 
legitimate authority of the shadaw of God on earth ;” but one of the pasha’s The grand vizier hunself was now forced to quit his silken couch, and place 
characteristics has always been a sad want of proper respect for such sublime himself at the lead of an army destined to chastise the bold rebel and assure 
shadows, nor if the report of those intimate with hun is to be believed, ws he the safety of Constantinople, which was seriously threatened by an invasion of 
much more particular in regard to realities ; the pilgrimage to Mecea or that to such unexampled rapidity and suecess. Six regnnents of cavalry, and seven of 
Jerusalem having always stood in the same predicament with him, as things to) infantry, making upwards of 30,000 men, with nearly a handred guns, were brought 
be encouraged for financial! reasons only. tbrahim accordingly hastened lo the) /to reinforce the discomfited and trembling pashas of Syria, and after some trifling 
support of Idris Bey, who was opposed to the ‘Turks at Tripoli with an imade- diplomatic intercourse, {brahim Pasha, having been obliged to gain time in order 
‘The ap- to brig up all the disposable forces that remained in his rear, by the 21st of De- 


quate force, and had been worsted in an atfiir of little consequence 
proach of [brahim was sufficient, the Osmanlis fed precipitately, abandoning cember he was enabled to deliver a great and decisive battle, which, fought ina 
artillery and baggage, and the pasha pursued them across the mountains, where) peculiarly dense fog, was concluded by the capture of 10,000 prisoners, among 
he took possession of the town of Homs. Reinforced by troops ander the pa- whom was the grand vizier himself. and ninety-two guns. 
shas of Kaisertyah and Dyarbekir, Osman Pasha resolved to give battle to the ‘The prestige of the Ottoman empire was now gone. All the pashalics of An- 
Egyptians in the valley of the Orontes.  [brahim, nothing loth, led his small terror Asia gave in their submission to the fortunate soldier, and nothing could 
brigade, composed only of two regiments of infantry, two of cavalry, and a few dave prevented his preparing Smyrna for the reception of Mohammad Ali's fleet, 
Bedwins to the onslaught, and he charged the ‘lurks so vigorously as to put or marching to the gates of Constantinople, but the interference of the Euro- 
them to almost immediate fight. ‘This was the 14th of April, 1832 pean powers. By the active representations of the ambassadors, the Egyptians 
There were no longer any hopes of relief for Abdallah Pasha after this de- were kept in check, till by threats and positive insistances, they were ultimately 
finite engagement. [brahim hastened to rejom his camp, and the very day of obliged to retire to the other side of Taurus. 
his arrival began his preparations for a general assanit. The astrologers de- | 
clared that the 27th of May was the day appointed by destiny for the fall of Acre IBRAHIM, PASHA OF ALL SYRIA. 
It is possible that an intimation from the commander in-chief had more influence | ‘Thus drieven back into Syria, by the armed interference of Europe, Torahim 
in this prophecy than the sidereal aspects. ‘Three breaches had been opened, Pasha established his head-quarters at Antioch. ‘There was evidently in this 
one at the tower called Kerim Buryu, the other in front of the sepulchral eha- selection, a latent idea of reviving the pomp and power of the kingdom of the 
pal of Nabi Saleh, and the third at Zaviyah, near the Treasury. A brisk cane Seleucid Elated by his suecesses, Ibrahim looked upon himself as a hero. 
nonade was kept up the whole of the 26th, and at tour o'clock the following |He thought, that if he was not Napoleon's equal, he was little less, and his na- 
morming as escalade was attempted at the tower, but without suceess. ‘The turally frank character made him mtimate as much. The massive western walls 
troops were more successful at the breach of Zaviyah, they curried the outer of the ancient city of Antioch were tumbled down to erect a palace close by 
wall and gained the l'reasury-gate, when Abdallah Pasha made « sortie, sword \the shady banks of the Orontes, and spacious and commodious barracks arose 
in hand, and drove the assailants back till they were exposed to the fire of the jnot far from his own residence. All the cities of Syria were garrisoned, and the 
batteries, which caused them to retire with some confusion. ‘The vigilant eye Pasha entered with characteftstic energy upon the laborious task of ameliorating 
of Ibrahim soon detected the disaster, and he hastened forward in person, and ‘the condition of the country, bringing its resources into play, and consolidating 
sword in hand, to rally his discomfited troops, and re-animated by his presence, his rule. Mohammad Ali became suspicious of the extent of power so sudden- 
they returned to the charge and regained the parapet. Abdallah Pasha and ly attained by his son, and he appointed Sheriff Bey, governor of all Syria. The 
his little band of brave followers had established themselves im a tower between Sherif was left to reside at Damascus, where Ibrahim, out of respect for his fa- 
the breach and the ‘Treasury, and issuing from thence tev once inere drove the | ther, invested hun with the trappmys, but took good care that he should have 
assailants from the ramparts. [brahim was obliged to bring up the reserve to | none of the substance of power. 
their assistance, and the besieged were at length obliged to give way to num- The Euphrates expedition arrived off the coast of Syria in the month of 
bers, the Egyptians having also made good their footing at the breach opposite May, 1835, that is to say, litte more than three years after the establishment 
to Nabi Saleh, and at four o'clock im the aiternoon the city surrendered and the of the pasha’s rule. By that time the pasha had disarmed the greater part of 
firing ceased. Acre presented a feartul spectacle to the esnquerors. Famine and ‘the natives and civilians, and had rendered all Syria nearly as safe to travel in, 
disease had long since combined to ravage the city. Abdallal’s troops were re- \and as free from acts of violence or rapacity, as one of the olden civilised states 
duced to two hundred in number. ‘The town was one mass of ruins, and the ram-) of Europe. The mountaineers who had befriended him, were excepted from 
parts were covered with the dead, sometimes half buryed in the sands, the pes- this disarmament, as were also the pastoral ‘Turkomans, whose ancient liberties 
tlential odour rendered the air insapportable, and the ground was eevered with, and privileyes he knew how to respect, while, with regard to the Bedwins, the 
vermin that put rest or repose out of the question. ‘The Egyptians had lost since thing was impossible. Many tribes, indeed, of the latter, were never subjugated, 
the commencement of the siege, now of three months’ duration, 512 killed, and but to the last, carried on their life of predatory vassalage, and took refuge when 
1429 wounded. The Arabs have immortalized the fall of Acre by the followmg!!/pursued in the trans-Euphratic domimuons of the sultan. 
chronogram :— |} All the old Osinanli abuses and tyrannical practices were overthrown. The 
“ When the lord of Acre became a rebel, God struck hum with his arrow | |system of avanias or forced loans was done away with; the feudal system which 
By refusing « voluntary submission, his fall has given celebrity m the annals to! prevailed amony the adherents of certam families was abolished ; the system of 
the epoch of his forced surrender (the year 1247.”) jadministration was so modified as to secure practical justice to all classes and 
In the evening Selim Bey went to feteh Abdallah Pasha from the city, and he ‘religions alike, and a tribunal called the Divan Mushwara, was founded, at which 
was conducted at midnight to [brahim’'s tent, where he was hospitably received, |the mufti, or other learned men presided, and the members of which were com- 
and on the 6th of June he and his harem were embarked jor Alexandria, where posed of the most influential inhabitants, whether Mohammadan, Christian, or 
Mohammad Ali received him with ail the honour due to his rank, his bravery, |Jew; bribery and corruption were put an end to, and the rapacity of the authori- 
and his misfortunes. ||ties was eflectively curbed. Were it for these acts of judicious and enlightened 
The key to Syria was now im Ibrahim Pasha’s possession, and he was of too||administration alone, lbrahun Pasha’s name ought to be for ever reseued from 
ambitious and too impetuous a disposition not to follow up his advantage. Acre ithe obloquy with which some still continue to regard him for his severities to de- 
was left in charge of an officer with the pompous title of Vakil-urdi-al-Mansur,||linquents, and his never-to-be-forgiven rebellious conquests. But [brahim did 
or, “ Lieutenant of the Victorious Camp,” while the pasha pushed on with an} more. He was always in the habit of saying, that the system of monopoly, ad- 
army of 28,000 men, among whom were 10,000 mountaineers, and 8000 Bed. |vocated, and what is more, practised by his father, was like cutting down a good- 
wins towards Damascus. He arrived by the 12th of June at Kanater, not far ly tree which promises a mech harvest in due season, for the sake of obtaining an 
from the Holy City, and on the 13th, at three o'clock in the morning, Ali Pasha,!|inconsiderable quantity of the ripe fruit for present uses ; and he not only did 
of Damascus, was observed advancing at the head of a body of horsemen to at-| away with the mere allasam, or government monopolies, but he reduced the 
tack the left flank of the Egyptian camp, while the mght was engaged at the |commerctal tariff m all cases one half, in many, more, than which it was before, 
same time by a body of Damascene infantry. ibrahim resolved to anticipate! or than what it is now under the restored government. Barracks and hospitals 
these movements, and he advanced to the encounter of the left wing himself, \were erected in every town. Quarantine establishments were founded 
while he at the same time despatched a body of cavalry and the Bedwina |the coast. ‘The skilful agricultural tribes of the plain of Dana were induced to 
to en, the infantry. These manwuvres were followed by complete snecess, ‘extend their field of utility to the mch but neglected lands of the valley of the 
and the Damascenes were put to flight. |,Orontes (the pasha cultivated his own private garden close by Jisr Hadid, the 
The next day the Egyptians approached the city in two divisions, one tinder renowned “ iron bridge ” of the Crusades). The Turkomans of the plains of 
the Emir Beshir, the other in an opposite direction under Ibrahim’s own control.) Umk were induced to abandon their annual migrations across Taurus to the plains 
e same evening the pasha’s nephew took possession of the citadel; and the jof Cappadocia, and to adopt sedentary, and in many cases, even agricultural ha- 
next day, the commander-in-cluef made his triumphal entry. Ali Pasha having /bits. The mines of ‘Taurus were re-opened. ‘The gall-nuts of the Amanus 
previously evacuated the city and fled im the direction of Aleppo, with about were brought to compete with those of Wurdistan, and the forest trees of the 
1500 horsemen. In this emergency, the ‘lurks stramed every nerve to collect||same mountain chain were felled to be transported to the coast by bullocks, and 
® army in northern Syria, that should be able to resist the progress of the dar {shipped for Alexandria. While ever and anon, excursions were made to subdue 
ing Ibrahim. Hussian Pasha, the renowned destroyer of the Janissaries, =] (Bedwine tribes in Cilician Taurus, or to hunt down the predatory hordes of 
’ 


despatehed from Constantinople with four regiments of Nizam, or regular troops,||Bedwins who infested the outskirts of the desert. 
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But the work accomplished by Ibrahim Pasha that surpassed all others in mag-||pasha will tell you that he knows a Rayah from a Frank at once by the trem- 
nitude, were the defences of the Kulek Boghaz, or Cilician gates. ‘hese de- ulous eve of the former. A tale is told of Ibrahim’s unmasking the treachery 
fences were composed of no less than eight detached batteries, or forts, each of some Arab sheikhs by similar means. ‘The wily chieftains had waited upon 
with its bomb-proof magazine, and surrounded by a fosse hewn out of solid him pretending to offer their services. [brahim fixed his keen eves upon them ; 
rock. These forts occupied the summit level of the pass where it was about a they did not meet his look, but bent their eyes downwards towards the ground. 
mile in width, and at an elevation of about 3812 feet. ‘The pasha was satistied of the duplicity of their proceedings 

But at the same time, in the accomplishment of these works, the forced la- |‘ I accept your services,” he answered, “ but until I prove your fidelity your 
bour system, as regarded both man and beast, was pushed to its direst extent, sons remain with me as hostages.” 
and the terrible conscription laws deprived whole families of all means of sub- There was often a leaven of suspicion however about this supposed power of 
sistence, and left the land without hands to cultivate it. Ibrahim Pasha uwnmasking guilt or treachery. He was, for example, never satisfied but that 
never denied the magnitude of this latter evil, but he as constantly said, there were some secret objects connected with the Euphrates expedition, and 
that it was an evil forced upon him by the pressure from without, and that he was so filled with this idea that he one evening got a young gentleman who 
it was the hostile attitude of Europe, and not the fear of the Osmanlis, nor the had accompanied the expedition from Malta in charge of some natives of that 
demands of the subjugated districts, thut caused this loss to the financial and island, into conversation, and pruned him well with champagne, in order to ob- 
general resources of the country. tain from him secrets that had no existence. 

The reception given by the pasha to the Euphrates expedition was cool in| ‘The pasha knew that he was constitutionally hasty and iraseible, and often 
the extreme. This arose from various causes. In the first place, Mohammad |when his wrath was kindled he would walk up and down, take snuff, and call 
Ali was opposed to the opening of any communication with India that would fora pipe, would deliberately smoke before giving an opinion or returning an 
interfere with the Alexandria and “uez line; in the second place, although answer. This was not, however, always the case. When the transport was 
from Seleucia to the Euphrates, the line of transport lay through the pasha’s going on slowly, bullocks not to be obtained in sufficient numbers, and camels 
territories. still the great river itself had continued. with some trifling excep- nowhere to be found, the complaints and representations that were ordered to 
tions, to be in the sultan’s dominions ; and lastly, Colonel Chesney, as a soldier be made to the pasha beeame very trying to his patience. He sent out his 
and a man of honour, was bound by the terms of the treaty of Kutayah, to look) officers to lend a helping hand, which one of them did with se much vigour as 
upon Ibrahim simply as one of the sultan’s pashas and satraps, and to insist up- to carry back a bullock's earas a trophy of his exertions. At length one day 
on the due performance of the provisos of the sultan’s firman, rather than up- ‘a superior officer was sent to remonstrate. 


on the interest of the actual ruler—a line of conduct which was more respect. | 


ful to the Sublime Porte, than useful to the expedition. 
Nevertheless, the interviews of the officers with his highness, chietly en mat 


« Why do you not go!” he said, “to the civil governors and their vil 
deputies. I know nothing about bullocks ; if you want soldiers, I will vide 
you with ten thousand,” and seizing his sabre, which reclined against pont 


ters connected with the details of the transports, became so frequent, that after dow-sill, and twisting his moustache, he added, 1 am a soldier, and not a 
atime a mere friendly footing was established. ‘The writer having been for herdsman.” 
three months stationed in the town of Antioch itself, had especial opportumues Yet was the pasha by no means wanting in the finer attributes of humanity. 
of noticing the pasha’s habits of lite, and the system he pursued. The pune- A poor womancame to Antioch im the summer of 1837, to entreat persons to 
tilio of first visits, the janissary of the consul (the never-to-be forgotten Guor- jintercede for the recovery of an only son, who had been taken from her by the 
gio Dibb), with silver-headed cane, and the sheepish dragoman, pompously conseription. ‘This was a task that no one would undertake, the pasha having 
preceding three or four officers with close-buttened vests and starched cravats, made it a rule never to assent tosuch petitions ; but still the poor woman's case 
and formal receptions in an antechamber, were soon sent to the right about, was so peculiarly hard, having lost her eldest son in battle, and the only support 
and gave way to extemporancous visits, and comparatively cordial and uncere- which remaimed to herself and a little girl of eight years of age having been ta- 
monious receptions. Upon these occasions, Ibrahim was generally seated i jken from her in the person of the new conscript, a petition was drawn up for her, 
Oriental fashion, upon a carpet and cushions, with a secretary or seribe at hus jand she was advised to present it to the pasha herself. 
elbow, but there was alwaysa chair or two for the Franks. ‘The pasha’sde- |} ‘The next morning, at about ten o'clock the poor woman was seen tremblingly 
meanour was always frank, simple,.and natural; he had lived too long amidst advancmg towards the palace, with her ctuld walking by her side. Her heart 
pomp, not to have acquired that air of confiding simplierty and dignitied case of failing her as she drew near, she handed the paper to her little girl, whose ex- 
manners which sits so well upon high-bern Orientals. He would ofter: begin treme youth stood herm need at such a crisis, and bade her enter the palace 
the conversation by some joke at the expense of the toiling transport, but more and present tt to hus highness Che little girl advanced boldly up the flight of 
y it referred to himself, his doings, and his position im reference to other wide steps that led to the portico of the building, and thence gamed a landing- 
ers. He often spoke of his campaigns, and the fatigue he had undergone , place unmediately before the entrance of the hall of audience, where Tbrahiun 
would talk of the barracks, hospitals, and military schools that he had jound- Pasha was holding a private conference, and when she was stopped by the 
ed, and parade his intentions forthe future. One of his favourite subjects was guards. ‘The pasha was pacing the hall with huge strides, as was his custom, 
to talk about his soldiers. A genuine soldier himself, he was naturally both apparently seeing nothing, but observing all things, when suddenly his eye res- 
proud of, and very much attached to, his companions in arius ted upon the child, and he motioned to the soldiers to allow her to pass. The 

‘ What are they about at the Kulek Boghaz '” he inquired one winter's day jpoor little petitioner, shrinking within herself, kept close to the wall as she ad- 
upon my return from visiting that piss. vanced, her timidity increasing at every step. ‘The pasha approached her and 

« Bustling about, collecting fire-wood, repairing thew huts,” was the answer cucouraged her to come towards hin, which she did, but still with caution, 

« Ah!” he said, exultingly. “my men are vot like the Osimanlis, always when he sad to her « Don't fear! Why be afraid! What is it you want!” 
with a pipe in their hands, they will work even in the snow.” ‘To which the child janocently replied, : 

He entertained the somewhat unfatherly notion that those were the best + | have a paper to give to Ibrahim Pasha, but 1 am afraid to give it.” 
soldiers who had the fewest wants, and could endure most He was surprised . “lbrahin won't eat you! Why do you fear 
to find that this theory, which was not unirequently broached in conversation, lium” 
did not meet with sympathy. It is but just to say that [brahun was always Beeause he is a brute—a beast!” she answered, the big tears rolling down 
ready to icipate in the privations and toils of his men, In the brief cam her cheeks as she spoke; “he took «way my eldest brother, who is killed, and 


1 of Nizib neither he nor any officer or soldier m the army liad a tent. He has now taken my other brother.” 
ibralum tried to laugh, and appeared tor a few moments amused, but casting 


Why.” sand tus 


' ised to his men those of the luxurious Osmantis, and be kept his word ! 
sx i When in campaign he moved about with great rapidity and secrecy, conver- alook ove: the contents of the petition, the feelings ot the man so overcame 
oll sing and sympathising with his troops, and encouraging them in their privations. the firmness of the warner, that he rushed into his private room, where he was 
‘4 He would sit down, making himself as one of them during their supperless bi- heard to sob like a child, and where his aide-de-camp hastened to him. 
F H vouacs, without forgetting his rank, and he has often been known to sleep on + Look here!” he said, * see the miseries wluch my father occasions, and 
' | the bare snow as an example to others. On the other hand hie was a strict dis- yet it falls on my head ” 
: ! ciplinarian, aud would punish the theft of a loaf of bread with death. Yet Itisalmost needless to say that the pasha ordered the youth to be immedi- 
t t was he in full possession of the hearts of his soldiers, who always designated ately released, but ut is doubtful if lus orders would have been carned into exe- 
. { him as Abu Halil, “the father of goodness.” He raised those wie distin- ution, had not the surgeon, a generous-lhearted Pole, asserted that the youth 


; guished themselves by bravery or aptitude from the lowest ranks, and he never was untit for the army 
. allowed the sick or wounded to be overlooked or disregarded. On one oecea One of the pasha’s hobbies was the construction of railroads to Jerusalem 
sion, in 1839, that grievous and insidious poison the zizan, or ray grass seed, and Meeea, to facilitate pilgrimage. He used frequently to ask opimons as to 
: had got mixed with the corn, and the efleets were feartul to behold. Soldiers their feasibility, and fanered that they would pay well. He also devoted much 
} were passing every five minutes beneath the consul’s windows, supperted by attention to improving the natural resources of the country. Mr. Barker, who 
two or three comrades on the back of a donkey on their way from the barracks had mtroduced sik-worms from Italy, and had mtroduced an infinite variety of 
to the hospital. Many were perishing in the streets—the women were wailing fruits and vegetables mto the country, was, in consequence, an especial favour- 
and some dying by the road side, and for twenty-four hours there was acontin- \ite of the pasha’s, while he did not cease to express his dislike of the luxury 
} uous procession to the grave. [brahim Pasha met the visitation with his cus- and vanity of Mr. Parren, now ex-consul at Damascus. An admirer of Europe- 
tomary energy. When the cause was found out the contractor was punished, jan customs, the pasha resolved upon having his table served by a proper artist ; 
and the remainder of the afflicted troops were sent tor change of aur to Aleppo, jand to etlect this he obtamed a cook at a high salary from France, ‘The ex- 


a and resolved from all duty for a month permment, however, did not answer. The vegetables of the country, the pods 
y Whenever the French newspapers arnved, an aide-de camp familiar with of the edible mallow, and the perpetual bydanjam or egg-plant, refused to lend 
that | age used to translate to hun more particularly such passages as re- themselves ty the refinements of art or the skill of the artist, the pods remained 
leted Suhimeait er to his father, and he would frequently comment, freely and as glutinous and tasteless as ever, nor could flavour be imparted to the watery 
openly upon what he deemed to be the false ideas entertained in Europe both, and tasteless bydanjam. The \lack fish of the Orontes, so much prized by the 
with regard to his position and to the peculiarities of the country and the peo- Koman epicureans, tilled the Soyer of Syria with despair and indignation. In 
ple whom he was called upon to govern. A portion of his time was also devo- vain were the best wines of Lebanon, and the vm de Commanderce, beloved by 
ted to the reception of petitions and hearmg complamts, but he would also re- jcrusading knights, evaporated en ma/elotte, the thing did not answer. At length, 
ceive these when riding out. Upon such oceasions he appeared to rely upon,a dozen of champagne was asked for. ‘The pasha wineed in agony, but could 
the eye as inuch as upon the judgment. A soldier was one day brought betore, not refuse acook who was as much the gentleman as the artist. Two days after- 
him charged with wounding a comrade. He looked sterniy at the culprit with-) wards, another dozen was demanded 
out saying a word. The man met his searching glance without a wink | «© Why,” said the pasha, astonished, * what have you done with the dozen 
Y “ You had reasons for striking your comrade,” he at length said, slowly and) you had the other day!” 
deliberately. has been cousumed inrendermy that obdurate black-fish presentable to 


* Your highness, he wronged me,” answered the accused with respecttul your highness.” 
. | «T get champagne,” said the pasha, irritated at the lossof his wine, “ from 

The pasha then listened to the tale of his wrongs, and sent the accused back France, at an enormous expense, to drink, and not to cook fish with.” 
to his barracks with an admenition. ‘The discomfited cook retired perplexed and dispirited, he issued forth to nare 
is « Do I not do justice to you all,” he said, “ that you should revenge your- rate his wrongs to the circle of ovsifs, French :nstructeurs of cavalry, infantry, 
selves and not appeal to me !” ‘and ali the military sciences, German doctors and Italian pharmaceutists, who 

The pasha laid great stress upon his powers of discrimination, and where ed- sat in daily conclave at Georgio Dibb’s, and after a short time he left the pasha 
ucation consists in reading men, not books, there is no doubt that this intellec- to his pilau of fowl and rice, to his eggs swimming in butter, and to native pas 
tual qualification attains a higher degree of perfection than with us, Every, try and sweetuneats, to be washed down by huis favourite beverage. 


| 
| 
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The pasha’s favourite toast, when imbibing the forbidden juice of the grape,| lone of a select party of the friends of freedom who 
It is||the House of Hapsburg in the dust. 


was Success to liberty” —of conscience, we suppose, was understood. 
related of Captain Prissick, who commanded one of Mohammad Ali’s ships, 


have taken an oath to roll 
Perhaps, like a perfidious villain as he is, 
will be carrying a banner inscribed with the words, ‘ Down with the 


| he 


that the pasha having, on the occasion of starting for Syria, drank “ success to sor,’ on one side, while on the other—which he keeps artfally out of sight in or - 
the expedition,” and called for another bottle of champagne, the captain re-| der to hide his treachery from the audience—are emblazoned the arms of the 


fused to drink any more. 


the table with his fist, declaring that he did not think that there was a man in! battle the conduct of the 


the fleet who dared to refuse him ; but when his anger was over he made 
—_—* the captain and said he was in the right. 

toleration shown to opposing religious beliefs and a general absence of 
Being 


order 


“apo- 


bigotry, are among the most favourable characteristics of the prince 
determined to undermine the fanatical prejudices of the Damascenes, in 


The pasha was for a time very indignant, and struck) House of Hapsburg, of which the alleged oppressor is the chief. On the fieid of 


i(° Stave Supernomerary is contemptible in the extreme ; 

| tor he either falls down before he is hit, or takes a mean advantage of a fallen 

foe by striking an attitude, with his footresting on the chest of one of the van- 

| quished enemy. Sometimes the Supernuinerary gives himself up from seven 
| until ten to areckless career of crime, carousing in 4 canvas cave, Or 

pasteboard caravans, except at intervals during the evening, when, perhaps, to 

with 


to promote civilisation, it was under his rule that Pranks were first allowed to) swamp the voice of conscience, he drinks half-and-half in the dressing-room 


wear hats, and ride in the streets of the Holy City. The people did not like 
it, but they did not dare to resist the authority of the pasha. Some of the 
more bigoted ventured, however, to represent that, “if these things were per- 
mitted, there would be be no distinction between Giaours and troe Believers.” 
Ibrahim replied, «+ Let the true Believers ride on dromedaries; as the Chris- 
tians will not imitate them, there willbe a distinction!” ‘The more bigoted 
Mohammadans also objected to the employment of ranks, and sagely ported 
out the evil of innovation, but he only answered, *‘ | trust and favour Euro- 
peans because | find them intelligent, learned, and experienced, far more tha 
you; and they perform faithfully whatever they undertake, which you do not’ 


One of the pasha’s first and neblest acts, as ruler of Syria, was to issue a pro 
of black worsted. ‘The Stage Supernumerary is something like the antelope in 


clamation, that ‘ people of all countries, of whatever religious creed, should by 
treated with equal justice.” —[ Remainder nert week. | 


THE QUIZZIOLOGY OF THE BRITISH DRAMA. 
Ly Gdbert Abhott a Beckett.—Published at the Punch Office. 

This is as light and pleasant an hour's reading as the student need desire, — 
with the thermometer, in the shady corner of his study, marking eighty-six, Its 
object is, says the author, ‘ Ist, to describe the passions as they appear in many 
of our modern plays; 2ndly, to show the characters most in use by some of our 
dramatic authors ; and, 3rdly, to present examples of those passions and char- 
acters in operation, through the medium of scenes supposed to be selected from 
the works of the most popular writers for the stage.” With some portion of 
the contents of its volumes, its readers may have already made acquaintance 
elsewhere ; but other parts are, so far as our experience goes, new -—and as, 
in catermg for the mental recreation of our own readers, regard should be had 
to extreme cases of temperature, we cau searcely do better than amuse them 
with an example under each of the above three several heads.—The following 
are fragments from the writer's ‘ Ode to the Stage Passions’ -— 


Next Anger rush’d—'tis Hicks, by Jove ! 


Loud thunder in his voice he hurls ; 
His superhuman rage to prove, 
He tears his long black worsted curls. 


And now doth wan Despair appear 
He draws his breath—nor draws it mild, 


| lus wicked accomplices 


The face of the Supernomerary generally shows the 
traces of a long career of crime and burnt cork ; nor is there a feature upom 
which remorse or rouge has not committed ravages. He frequently has his arme 
aud legs bare ; but, as if he had shrunk within himself, his skin or i 6 
frequently too large for him, and forms folds of a most extraordinary kind at the 
jounts of lis knees or elbows. Sometimes his chest is left bare, and his skin, as 
lar as the neck, appears to be of a rich orange colour ; but the throat, which 
is cul off, as it were, by a distinet line, is of a different shade altogether. Some- 
times, when the scene is laid in India, the Supernumerary has his skin tied on 
to hum ; from which it would seem to be a theatrical theory that the darkness of 
evlour peculiar to the negro race 1s owing to the use of leggins and waistcoats 


lus facility of descending precipices. and he will make his way with the great- 
est case among rocks that appear inaccessible. He will come from the 
hivhest mountam-pass in two or three minutes, and he undertakes needless aiff. 
culty by going a roundabout way and traversing the same ground several times 
over ; though he knows that the remotest peak is not a mmute’s walk from the 
footlights. ‘Though the Stage Supernumerary is frequently a raffian while upon 
the scene, he is exceedingly harmless and humble directly he gets to the wing ; 
when he is glad to creep into any quiet corner, to avoid being ordered pomp B 
way by the prompter, tumbled over by the cali-boy, and sworn at as well as 
knocked down by a blow from a fiat by one or two of the carpenters.” 

These passions and characters are pnt into action, m the name of J—s S—a 
K—s, in the following scene from ‘ The Husband’ :— 


Enter the Countess of Summerton walking, and John the 
lootman attending her. 
Countess. Oh why did nature make of me a Countess, 
And yet make him a common serving man ’ [ Looking round at him.] 
Isthataform to serve ' Deuce take his lee ' 
That leg is always running in my mind. 
John {advancing}. thought my lady spoke. 
Countess. You thought, indeed ! 
What right have vou to think "Tis not your place, 
Your office ts to serve 
I would no better [he retires back}. 
Countess. Why, hang the fellow, how that air becomes him ! 
His very modesty abashes me ; 
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But fiercely asks the chandelier 
To give him back his only child. | 
| 


And yet his boldness might embarrass more, 
Come hither, John 
John. My lady! 
Countess. Will you come ' 
! said come hither, and youcry, ** My lady !” 
As if “ My lady” meant to say, “ I come.” 
John. My wish, my lady, was to study thime : 


: 


No sooner had she sang, than, with a frown, 
Revenge, that heavy man, 

Stalk'd in, and cheering shouts of Bravo, Brown !” 
Throughout the audience ran. 


He gives the orchestra a withering look, 
He draws huis blood-stain’d sword, 

And growls, * | mark’d it in the leader's book, 
You know | want a chord.” 


So thou wouldst see if thou couldstread my heart. 

Countess. ‘Thy heart? And what is that ! A footman’s heart! 
Hast thou a heart atall’ Or if thou hast, 
Is it aheart that thou canst call thine own ! 


John. can cali my own what I have lost, 

Then still my heart is mine, though I have lost it. 
Countess. Ydlike to know what thou dost call aheart. 
John. ‘tis a thing of weakness, yet of strength, 


The orchestra wakes up at last. 
The double drums they beat, 
And the trombone gives a blast, 

Lengthening at least six feet. 


Bode, 


At every bar, Revenge, with measured stride, 
Perambulates the stage from side to side : 
Then hides behind the door for some one coming out, 
Who walks most unsuspectingly about, 
Follow’d by dark Revenge, who very neatly 
Contrives to keep out of his sight completely ; 
Waiting opportunity to see 
Revenge and Victim exeunt, both o. p. 
With eves upraised and ringlets curling, 
Pale Melancholy—Mrs. Stirling— 
Came from the prompter’s little seat 
Her lamentations to repeat ; 
And while she pours her pensive cries 
On all the wings and flats around, 
There is an echo in the tlies, 
That seems to mock the mournful sound. 
Through box and pit the plaintive accents stole, 
Hung o’er the orchestra with fond delay, 
Through the house a charm diffusing, 
The sound not e’en the gallery losing, 
Till in the slips it dies away. 
So much for the Passions '—now for one of the characters of the drama :— 


“ The Stage Supernumerary.” 

« Alas! there is not inthe range of dramatic character a more striking in- 
stance of the weakness of theatrical human nature than is presented by the Su- 
pernumerary ; whose career, from the last bar of the overture to the speaking of 
the ‘ tag,’ is one continued course of feeble-minded vacillation, abject subser- 
vience, or abominable treachery. He is led away by a bit of bombast from any 
ranting hero who will ask him if he is a man, or a Briton, or a Roman, or 
whether the blood of his ancestors runs through his recreant veins ; and he 
will agree, at a moment's notice, to take part im any desperate enterprise. He 
will appear at one moment as the friend of freedom, dressed in green baize, 
pointing with a property sword to the sky borders, and jorming some twenty others 
in an oath to rid his country of the tyrant ; but he will be found five minutes af- 
terwards rigged out in cotton velvet as a seedy noble in the suateof the very, | 
identical tyrant. He will swear allegiance to the house of Hapsburg, at half. 
past seven, and by the time the second price comes in, he will be marching as 

i 


Yielding but firm—'tis soft, and yet ‘tis hard. 
But when ‘tis not one’s own, ‘tis harder still. 
Countess [aside]. Why,how the knave describes my very self. 
You talk too freely, sir 
John. lady! lady! 
Countess. Beware, sir, how you do mistake my speech. 
Thou art a varlet, arrant serving knave, 
And I a Countess, great, and nobly born. 
What right hast theu to wear thy shoulder-knot 
With such a jaunty and chivalric air ; 
Asif it were thy buckler, not thy badge, 
Emblem of kmghthood, not of servitude ? 
Who was it taught thee, sirrah, to obey 
With such a high-bred air of courtesy, 
That seems to fit thee rather to command ! 
Or if these are the gifts of Nature, sir, 
Why did not Nature crown her work at once, 
And make thee, nota footman, but a lord— 
Baron —Earl—a Marquis—nay,a Duke ! 
Jokn. Umnot of Nature the «apologist — 
Nor know I why her works she has not crown‘d. 
But this 1 know, we shall be crowned ourselves, 
And by the hand of aature—for | swear. 
A storm begins to break above our heads, 
Crowning our crowns with precious stones of hail (the storm rises}. 
Countess. Yet, there you stand, as fast as adamant, 
Immoveable as rock, and dull as stone. 
John [offering an umbrella}. 1 beg my lady's pardon ; but her eye 
Made me forget the lightning’s vivid flash, 
And to my ear her speech did drown the thunder. 
For sound and vision touch in vain the sense, 
Unless they reach the mind ; the mental whisper 
Is heard amid the battle’s loudest din 
"Tis not the largest object fills the sight : 
‘The eye may rest upon a thousand forms, 
And yet see only one. Ay, evennow, 
Trees, meadows, gardens, lie before my vision, 
While nothing | behold but— 
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| whose lady chanced to be on the assote when three prisoners were brought into 


Countess [coolly]. Sir, the rain ! 
You carry that umbrella in your hand, 
While I’m unshelter’d. You forget your station, 

John (giving theumbrella). No, not my station—I forgot myself ; 
My station, lady, is to be your slave. 

ere I a Duke ’twould be my station still. He retires up. | 

Countess { putting up the umbrella, and looking occasionally at John from 

under it}. How noble is his speech, how proud his gait ! 
How well he bears the storm ! The pelting rain 
Dashes in vain against his lofty brow. 
He shakes it from him as the lion shakes 
The moisture from his mane. Heaven! how it pours, 
Yet here I stand alone beneath this silk. 
Whose wide expanse would amply shelter two, 
While he gets wet, because he is—my servant— 
A victim to conventionalities. | 
What is the world to me —I to the world— 1 
That I should be its slave—its abject slave ' 
No, no! let Nature leap upon her throne — 
throne the human heart. Come hither, John. 
John (running forward). 1 thought my lady called. Oh! was I right! | 
Countess [endeavouring to assume a cold dignity}. Sir, you were right—, 


yet you were also wrong. 
Right in the thought that I did summon you— 
Wrong in your manner of approaching me. | 
I called you, sirrah, to fulfil your duty. | 


Are you awure I’m holding this umbrella ’ 
John (taking it and holding ut over the Countess). Your pardon, lady. 
Countess. Come a little nearer ; 

The drippings, sirrah, fall upon my dress. 

Nay, do not stretch your arm to such a length ; 

A distant weight is always heavier far 

one that’s near ; an ounce upon a steelyard, 

By moving on one inch becomes a pound. 

Come nearer to me—nearer, sirrah, still ; 

Not that I wish you should approach me, sir, 

Except to make the weight that’s in your hand 

More easy to be borne. 

John {drawing near] I feel no weight, 

At least none in my hand. [ Asie] Keep up, my heart ! 
Countess. Oh! this is more than I can longer bear. 

The rain comes faster every moment down, 

And he is getting soaked ; it must not be, 

Come nearer, nearer, nearer still. 

This is dirtraction in its wildest sense ! 

I cannot bear to see the thing I love 
John [with intense passion). ‘Vhe thing you love! Oh say those words 

again ! 

Repeat them till the very tongue drops down 

Between the aching jaws ; then let the lips 

In amild murmur take the accents up ; 

And when no more the weary lips can move, 

Let echo whisper still, + ‘Whe thing you love !” 

Countess. My secret’s known at last ; now let it die ; 

Strangle it in its birth ; hearts will be hearts ; 

And love will stili be love—but there an end : 

The storm is over ; walk behind me, sirrah 

[He retires several paces hehind her 
Countess [with miense emotion, as she goes out). Beat, heart ! thy throb- 
bings meet no human eve ! 
Down, tears ! betrayers of the inmost soul ' 
*Tis but one effort more [17th atremendous cffurt /o maintain her calmness }. 
John follow me ! 
[She bursts into tears and rushes off the stage, John rushing wildly af- 
ter her. 
The above, according to Mr. a Beckett's fiction, and some ten or a dozen 
more illustrations of the same kind, are extracts from dramas which were among 
the rejected candidates for Mr. Webster’s prize of €500., given a few years 


ago. 
COLONEL J. A. KING'S ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
{Second Notice 

We continue the statement of affiirs in this portion of the globe, whieh it is 
the more desirable to have truly represented at a time when it occupies a posi 
tion of commercial, political, and national interest. 

“ Lavalia and Rivera having raised a considerable foree in the Banda Onrien- 
tal, the former determined to avail hounself of the prospect now presented, to 
reassure the people of the Aryentine, and with that object crossed the river 
Uruguay with about five hundred men, mito the provinee of Entre Rios ; thener 
crossing the Parana into the south of Santa Pe, he marebed into the provinee of 
Buenos Ayres, recruiting as he went. and proceeded direct to Lujan, twenty, 

es distant from the city Near lujan he halted and eneamped, having re 
eruited his force to about fifteen liundred inen. Rosas was by these measures 
goaded to a state of uncontrollable exasperation : his persecution of the Unita- 
rians was continued with. if possible, increased barbarity, and as though victims 
were not sufficiently plenty, he even offered freedom to slaves who would de- 
nounce their masters. ‘The interior provinces were by thus tune im open revolt, 
and the Dictator perceiving that all was at stake, seemed determined on an ef. 
fect that showld crush the rebellion. ‘The people of the city were anxiously ex 
pecting the approach of Lavalia, ready at any moment to jou: hun, when Rosas.) 
with a force of about four thousand men, marched out, leaymg as the guardians 
of the public weal the ever-active Massorca and afew hundred troops. Moving, 
towards Lujan, he marched about four leagues, and set himself down with his 
army in position, shewing evidently that in leaving the city he did se only to 
avoid the danger that would oceur to hun should Lavalia attack him there | well 
knowing as he did, that in case of attack the citizens would unite with the m- 
surgents to put him down, and choosing rather to meet his enemy with none 
about him but his own soldiers. ‘There encamped, he made no further advance, 
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but kept up a continual run of scouts in order to make a show of activity, and) 
officers of Lavalia’s divi-|\" | 
scribed .as it was witness-||! he Chermione Indians (among whom a small defeated party, including the au- 


at length succeeded in taking prisoners three young 
sion. His cruel disposal of “hiss men can only be de 


ed by a neutral party. 


«“ Near his encampment were two or three country mansicms, one of which, 


the camp; the natural sympathies of a woman's heart were at once excited in 
their behalf, and she watched with great anxiety the course pursued toward them, 
Each having been divested of his coat, vest, and hat, was brought out upon the 
plain and placed in what is called stac; that is to say, they were placed upon 
their backs on the ground, their arms extended and secured in thai position by 
thongs tied about the wrists, and fastened to stakes driven in the ground for that 
purpose, with their feet in the same manner; and the poor fellows were thus 
left in the sun, with their faces upward. When the lady saw this, she hastened 
to inform her husband, and entreated of lim to intercede for thei liberation ; but 
he answered, that to interfere with a decree of Rosas would be to endanger his 
own life without the possibility of saving the victims. ‘The lady’s anxiety in- 
creased. Again and again during the day would she go to the house-top in 
hopes of finding that they had been removed, but as often did she see them in 
their helpless position broiling in the sun! As the shades of mght came on and 
found them still there, she became almost frantic ; in vain had her husband urged 
and entreated her to remain below, there was a horrible infatuation that drew 
her, spite of her will, to look upon the seene until it had unfitted her for every 
other thought. At night she could not sleep ; the vision of those miserable men 
were constantly before her eyes, and at the earliest dawn she was again at the 
house-top. ‘They were still im view, stretched out as she had last seen them, 
and where they had now remained during the space of at least twenty hours. 
At last they were unbound, and the lady clapping her hands with joy exclaimed, 
‘They have taken them up! they have taken them up!’ But her joy 
was of short duration; the poor fellows, blinded, and scarcely able to stand, 
were staggering about on their feet as Rosas came from his tent, and in a few 
minutes atter, a volley of six muskets brought them to the ground, and put an 
end to their mortal agony. ‘The witness of this terrible act uttered a piercing 
shriek, wrung her hands and wept hysterically ; wntil her husband perceiving that 
Resas was approaching the house. and fearing that an exhibition of even the 
syiupathy of his wife would compromise the safety of his family, begged and 
entreated of her, as she valued his lite, to compose herself and come down to 
receive the governor. ‘Oh, | cannot meet hin! I cannot meet him!’ she ex- 
claimed. + But, my dear wife, for heaven’s sake, come down! We must not 
shew that we have seen this thing, or at least we must not shew sympathy. 
Calm your excited feelings, | pray you, and for my sake come down—come down, 
or we are lost!’ The lady descended, and, as well as she could, played the dis- 
sembler. With a trembling hand she presented the governor with a cup of mate, 
then excusing herself, retired to her own apartment. After a short conversation 
with the fusband, as though nothing unusual had occurred, the governor took 
leave and returned to his camp . * 

* The greedy appetite of terror seemed now insatiable, and the fiend lapped 
hus food with a gusto that was hornble. Public scenes of blood became of daily 


| occurrence, and the number of vietims slam in the coral, which was situated in 


the Calle Chacabuca, cannot be told. The method of execution with the musket 
wag however, laid aside, because the tales told by their reports had grown so 
numerous, and so grating to the public ear, as to create an apprehension of an 
unfavourable eifeet upon the public uund, and in its stead was substituted the 
blade of a keen kmie, wielded by a savage of the Pampas. Among the bloody 


| oceurrences of public sotorety was that of two friends who were brought pri- 


oners irom the southern part of the province. Rosas had directed his officers 

in thet quarter to arrest all whom they might suspect of bemg concerned in the 
late revolt, and send them to the eity Phe sight of prsoners thus taken and 
condueted in chains through the streets te prison was of almost daily occurrence, 
nd the two above-mentioned were of the number. ‘They were respecta- 

formers; both were condemned to death, but from some cause it was un- 


, derstood that Mandeville, the British minister, interposed on the behalf of one 
Fol them ; and Rosas consented that lus life should be spared, on condition that 


after the other had been beheaded, he should kneel for a space of two hours, 
gazing all the time upen the gory head of his fmend! ‘The feariul terms were 
complied with, and witha soldier upon either side, whose orders were to cut 
hun down it he faltered or closed his eyes, the poor wretch passed the ordeal. 
Colonel French, who, like myself, had retired from service in the army, was re- 
siding with a large family in Buenos Ayres, and durme these troublous times he 
received 4 notice, or an intimation, thet he miehet expect a visit from the Mas- 
orcas. ‘The crreumstanees of this case, and others of a sunilar nature, led many 
to beheve that the notice was civen for the purpose of inducing flight, that thus 
they imeht obtain a sort of tacit admission of offence, and thereby create an ap- 
parently tangible ground for the confiseation of the refugee’s property (upon 
which they enriched themselves) it he did eseape, or of depriving him of hie if 
he should be taken in the act of attempting to eseape. Having received this in- 
timation, Col. French and tive other gentlemen, whe, like him, had been marked 
is Vietime, determined, as the only means of preserving their lives, to flee from 
the erty. They made arrangements fora small boat to cross the flats on the fol- 
lowmy night, and take them from the shore at a pomt near the house of the Bri- 
tish munister ; and each laving armed hinseH, they proceeded to the place of 


rendezvous. ‘The mgbt was not dark, and as thew boat had not arnved, they 
concealed themselves [rom view under the shadow of the walls of Mandeville’s 
jOUse With all ther preeaution, however, they were not unobserved ; every 


man had undoubtedly been watched; and when at length they were about to 
enter the boat, 4 band of soine twenty of the Massorcas fell upon them, and be- 
gan their work of butchery on the spot. French, it ts said, pleaded for his family 
(having a wile and seven children), and on thei behalf begged for his life ; but 
inthe medst of his prayer, his throat was cut, and as the crimson flood rushed 
trom tus body, his murderer exclaimed, * See. here is the blood of a damned Uni- 
tanan!’ Every one of the party had his throat cut on the spot where they were 
taken, and on the following day their bodies were exlibited in the public square ! 
Standing on one oceasion at the Plaza de Rie, | saw a young man brought :n pri- 
soner. As usual with prisoners trom the country. he was seated on a horse, his 
hamds in shackles, and his guard behind him on the same horse, holding the reins. 
The countenance of the youth wore an expression of alinost childish sorrow, and 
as they removed him from his horse near where | stood, a feeling of sympathy 
unhke that whieh [T had felt for murdered manhood thrilled through my mind. 
As they were about to remove him to the yuerte/, the guard said to him, + Young 
man, you had better take off yourshut.” + lunderstand you,’ he replied ; ‘ you 
want it before it is stained with my blood.’ He then deliberately took off his 
shirt, and handing it to the guard, proceeded, with no clothing but his pantaloons, 
to the coral.” 

It is a relief to get from horrors like these to a few notes relating to the coun- 
try and its native inhabitants, and we select the following interesting particulars. 


thor, found refuge) are thus described :— 
“ The entire western portion of the Granchaco (1500 miles from the sea) 1s 


not more than three hundred yards from the scene, was occuj,ied by Don —, inhabited by various tribes of Indians ; but in the southern region of the river 
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the Pilcomayo empties by two large branches. 
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and eastward of that river, civilisation has begun to build its habita. | THE LATE B. R. HAYDON. 
territory is bounded on its whole eastern line by Paragua, into which The melancholy fact that a man of strong natural talents and great ability 
' The journey, as we made no both as an artist and a teacher of his art—who was equally remarkable for tigh 
haste, and probably travelled a good deal out of our way, occupied about one courage, energetic determination, and active industry, and as temperate in his 
month, during all of which we saw not a human being except ourselves. Our |habits of life as he was ardent and sanguine in disposition—that such a charac- 
soute lay across one of the most beautiful countries that I had ever beheld. The ger should be driven to desperation by failure of his endeavours to earn a 
face of the country was of rolling prairie, simi.ar to that of some of the western gybsistence and achieve a reputation—and this, too, at the very time when the 
ef the United States, clothed with short grass and myriads of flowers, interspersed Gevernment had taken the arts under its protection—excites surprise as well as 
with wood and stream, and covered with herds of wild cattle and game, on which ‘regret. For above forty years had Haydon struggled bravely with adverse 
we found 4 convenient subsistence. As we neared the towns, which we had ‘circumstances, and amid the fluctations of fortune maintained a cheerful conti- 
seen at a distance, we saw occasional plots of growing corn, and flocks of sheep ; idence that historical painting, to which he had enthusiastically devoted hims¥, 
and finally encountered a small body of warriors, each armed with a short spear, | would be encouraged in England. He lived to see his anticipations realized. so 
and with no covering except a cloth about the loins. ‘The only ornament which far as the act itself was concerned ; but his hopes of benefitting by the result 
they wore was singular enough ; a button fastened so as to cover the hollow of |he had so strenuously laboured to bring about were doomed to disappointment. 
the under lip, by passing the eye of the button through the lip near the roots of ‘The slighting of Haydon’s cartoons by the Royal Commission was the death- 
the teeth, and securing it with some small object on the inside ; this every man blow to his hopes. From the very outset of his career he had set his heart on 
wore. Their complexion was of a clear, light copper colour, and their features’ |being employed to paint pictures for the House of Lords; and his last efforts 
and forms regular and symmetrical. By this band, who kept at a respectful |were directed to vindicate his claims to this distinction, by carrying out the 
distance, we were notified to halt ; and, without a word or sign further than that, |plans he conceived thirty years before. He appealed from the Commissioners 
they immediately despatched a messenger to the town to make known our ap- jto the public when he exhibited his + Aristides’ and ‘ Nero’; and ple passed 
proach. The messenger soon returned with others, and by signs we were di-|\the door of his exhibition room in crowds to go and see ‘Tom Pheents! Pe- 
rected to advance, the Indians still keeping their position at about forty paces! |cuniary embarrassments, the result of the failure of this exhibition, were the im- 
fram us. We followed as they led; and at about half a mile, on reaching the | mediate cause of Haydon’s last act : but mortification at the apathy of the pub- 
sumunit of a high roll, we discovered the entire body of their warriors, number- |lic and the neglect of the Royal Commission broke his heart — he died of disap- 
ing about five hundred, drawn up in a singie line to receive us. What would) pointment. He had fought through overwhelming difficulties before; and 
be their disposal of us was of course a mystery, and the source of much sur- lwould have borne up against them now, had he but entertained the hope of 
mise ; but, accustomed as we had been to the merciless usage of our own race, |painting a fresco for the new House of Parliament, or been cheered under his 
few of us expected any thing but death at the hands of the savage Having ar- \disappointment by popular support. As it was, his eyes were opened to his 
rived within about fifty yards of their line, a signal was given that we should lifelong delusion of identifying his own success with the prosperity of what he 

ain halt. We obeyed ; and immediately four of their body advanced about! called + high art * Confounding admiration of great works with power to achieve 
fifteen paces towards us, and made a sign of friendstip, by placing the right \them, and mistaking largeness of size for pant om of conception, Haydon fan- 
hand upon the leit breast. We replied by making the same sign. They then|/cied he had a genius for painting sublime pictures; and the sensation created 
ordered us by signs todismount, which was instantly complied with. Ponci||by his first works, especially the «Judgment of Solomon,’ helped to confirm this 
and myself then advanced ; and as we neared the chief, he pronounced the idea. When Haydon began his career, English artists rarely made attempts at 
Spanish word‘ Amigo ! amigo ! (Fnend! friend') 1 answered with the same! ‘Seriptural and historical subjects on a grand seale; and the comparative suc- 
word. He then demanded, in broken Spanish, that we should give them our||cess of his productions appeared greater in consequence. His drawing was su- 
horses. ‘This was evidently a test of our sincerity. | replied, that he should |perior to that of most of his contemporaries ; and the vigour of his style and the 
have them, provided they were restored to us; and immediately had the horses |gusto with which he painted gave an air of power to his efforts, which the en- 
led forward, and placed in their hands. After about ten minutes, durmg which thusiasm of the man also contributed to make remarkable. He found patrons 
ume they conversed among themselves, the horses were sent back ; and having |and admirers at the outset ; his earlier pictures were sold off the easel, and he 
thus secured their entire confidence, we were at once admitted to their hospi- ‘received commissions : but he lessened the number of his patrons by paintin 
tality. pictures too large to be hung in private rooms. The treatment he met wit 

“ We found here a people numbering about two thousand, and living alinost from the Roval Academy aroused his antagonism, placed him in an attitude of 
in the primitive simplicity of nature, inoffensive and happy ; their home ascem- |hostility to that body, and provoked him to set up as a reformer of its abuses 
ing paradise, and their wants but few, and easily gratified. Their women were ard the vindicator of * high art’ in his own person. His second picture, + Dene 
pertectly beautiful, with skins clear and transparent, softened only by the col- /tatus’—one of his best and most characteristic works —was badly hung in the 
our of their clime ; their features oval, and without the high cheek bone of the Academy exhibition, in spite of the intervention of Fuseli; and this, coupled 
North American Indians; their graceful forms, which had never known the res-|/with the refusal of the Academicians to make him an Associate, excited 
traint of stay or bodice ; their little and active limbs; and, above all, an air of /his resentment. He attributed the conduct of the Academy to jealousy of 
chaste and modest purity, commanded alike the admuration and respect of our |Ms msmg reputation, and dread of historical painting : not without some ground, 
whole company. Although living in five distinct communities, each of which |perhaps ; though he exaggerated their fears and his own importance, as well as 
planned and executed its own municipal regulations, the whole planted, reaped, ||the new born hopes for + lugh art.’ Mistaking the applause of a few admirers 
and shared their subsistence in common. ‘They were, in fact, one common) for the voice of the nation, he fondly hoped that historical painting would be 
brotherhood, acting in perfect unison of attachment, and each contributing its lencouraged by the Government, and that he should be foremost to benefit by 
quota to the general good. Their huts were built of logs, thatched with long |" Ilis turbulent zeal tended rather to retard than advance the cause he ad- 
grass, and without any floor except the earth ; yet they were always kept sur- vocated : it alarmed the men im authority; who, besieged with unportunities 
prisingly clean. In a corner of each hut was placed a large earthen jar, (which ind projects, began to think them troublesome. The Academy effectually op- 
they manufactured among themselves,) measuring about four feet in depth, and! |posed the inert resistance of its body to the vigour of Havdon’s assaults, and 
nearly the same in diameter, in which was made a beverage called by them||exerted its influence privately to stop the movement. Haydon soon found 
chici. The drink was made by the fermentation of maize, and bore a strong re-||himself alone, opposed to a host of foes, open and secret ; and the strength of 
semblance to pure ale. Their villages were all built upon high knolls, at a dis- ithe opposition to his plans and pretensions increased the violence of tus attacks ; 
tance of about a quarter of a mile ; and at about the eighth of a mile from the [confirming his opimon that he was a martyr to his devotion to a noble cause, of 

Nevertheless, | which he was at once the apostle and the champion. 

though we cooked, ate, and slept by ourselves, we were permitted very soon to | His two great works, + Christ Entering Jerusalem’ and +The Raising of Laz- 
visit their different villages, and mingle indiscriminately with their people, re-|/arus, did not find purchasers, or bring hun commissions. The ouly destination 
ceiving from them at all times the most perfect hospitality and kindness. Like of such a picture was a public gallery ; for, not bemg altar-peces, there was no 
all primitive people, they had their superstitions, and one of the most singular, |place lor them in churehes ; and patrons hesitated to encourage an artist who 
of which was, that if they should eat the flesh of sheep ther noses would became [would only paint on a seale too large for their ross His pecumary embarrass- 
flat, like what are called neatoes. Being ourselves tree from this dread, we did jments ompelled him to become an inmate of the King’s Bench Prison ; where 
not hesitate to pay respect to their mutton, which was furnished in abundance he turned his misfortunes to a good account by painting the * Mock Election 
Another of their fantasies was, that they must never fight between the evening that was held there : he picture was bought by King George the Fourth ; 
and the morning, lest the spirit of the night should be offended and destroy their jand its companion, * Chairmg the Member,’ also found a purchaser: for both 

This proved a fortunate circumstance to us, as will be seen in the) pictures were of a moderate size ind popular subjects He how pamted histori- 
The beauty and health of their place of settlement were much euhan- jcal subjectson a smaller seale,— Eucles,’ * Alexander,’ and began portrait- 
dashing and limpid waters of the Pilcomayo, a considerable stream, |pemting » but in this he was not successful. Haydon did not study the graces 
ly among their villages, and in which it was the custom of|/enough to make a fashionable portrait-painter; and his manner of painting, «l- 
both sexes to bathe, at least once every morning, and generally once also at) Ways tending to coarseness, had become less delicate. His great portrait pic- 
evening. I have often reclined upon the soft and verdant bank at the side off /ture of the * Reform Bangret’ did not advance his reputation in portraiture ; ind 
the river, and watched them in their periodical ablutions , the old and young jhus best essay in this walk, the ‘Anti-Slavery Society,’ attracte d tittle notice. 
gliding with the utmost grace and ease, and sporting in the clear element, their His * Napoleon at St Helena’ was his most successful work. ‘The intended 


forms flashing in the sunlight, and their pliant limbs unparting the very eloquence companion picture, * Wellington at Waterloo, proved a failure His late smal] 
j|ustory preces were a sad falling-off; until he painted « Urel and Satan,’ and his 


llast finished work, * Aristides,’ which showed that he had not lost all his power. 

During this chequered and troubled career, Haydon wrote and lectured in- 
cessantly ; labourmg actively and zealously to promote the advance of the Bri- 
tish school of painting, and to improve popular tastes. He did more than any 
lman to make the beauties of the Elgin marbles familiar to artists and the public ; 


nearest a post was pointed out to us for our head quarters. 


warriors. 
sequel. 
ced by the 


which wound direct 


of motion. 

«| believe that I was the first foreigner who had ever been among them, so 
at least they informed me ; and thei offensive life and simplicity of manner 
charmed me much. I felt more than once that here was found the first scene 
of real, unalloyed happiness that I had ever witnessed: and I thought, too, that) 


“to live thus, a man might well forego the luxuries of civilisation, which with all 
their splendour, pomp, humour, and fame, are ever embittered with poisons 
worse than that of the upas. Here was no guile, no selfish consideration to en 
slave the mind and warp the conscience, no aspirations for a higher destiny, but 


all was contentment and peace ; and I was almost tempted to say, that hence- | 


forth ‘ their people should be my people, and their God should be my God.” By 
their knowledge of the Spanish language, I was enabled to converse with then 
so as to be readily understoud, and on one occasion, | broached the subject of 
religion to one of their chiefs, and asked him if he would not like to become a 
Christian, and see his people converted ' His reply was truly characteristic. 
Speaking in a low tone, and slowly shaking his head, he sad, ‘Christian ! no, 
no, no. Christian very bad—Christian fight his brother. Churivione fight his 
enemy—Chirivione live happy.’ 


The seduction of one of their females by one of the refugees, a Capt. Tine- |to work on a large scale. 


and, however he may have mixed himself up with |us subject, his advocacy was 
not the less sincere and disinterested. Both in his writings and his conversa- 
tion he was as warmly eloquent in prise of tine qualities in works of art as he 
was violent in his censure of their defects. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist about his merits as a painter, Hay- 
don’s place among the English artists is in the foremost rank ; as a lecturer and 
teacher he showed complete knowledge of his subject, and great power of con- 
veying it to others: at the head of a school of art he would have been in his 
‘true position His mastery of drawing and his knowledge of the human figure 
lwere very great. His power lay in the representation of realities : what he saw 
he depicted boldly and traly—bating that excess consequent upon his marking 
|points of character too strongly. Historical and imaginative subjects were not 
his forte: he thought they were, because he burned to do great things, and liked 
Perhaps he should have been a sculptor: the resis- 


cares, forced them all to a speedy flight from this earthly paradise ; having thus |tance of clay or marble would have suited his physical energy, which often made 
wantonly repaid the kind hospitalities lavished upon their distress.—[ To b¢ con- hus gusto run into extravagance. 


cluded next week.) 


Haydon’s sad {ate is a reproach to the country for its ignorant neglect of 


T 
P 
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which now it is only beginning to repair ; for however large a share the faults | « You stand on a ipice,” I continued, “ Advance but another step, and 
of the man had in producing his misfortunes, there can doubt—but that! !you are lost.” 
had he lived in France or Germany, his devotion to his profession. and his eu-| ‘Translate your language, friend,” said Rupert, “and suffer me at least to 
deavours to advance the cause of art, would have been more highly apprecia- understand you.” 
ted and better reward. | “You are mistaken, Sinclair—cruelly deceived.” 

We are glad to see a ral disposition to forget all past animosities, and) ‘“ What, again!” he asked, with a smile. 
rescue the widow and children of the painter from the destitution in which they!) ‘ Yes, again and again. No experience teaches you. No conviction reaches 
were left. Sir Robert Peel has been abundant in his charity, official and per- your judgment. Will you listen to me, and believe me! 
sonal ; and the subscription set on foot by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd promises to “I will listen to you.” 
be productive. The Royal Academy have an opportunity of showing that they “The family of General Travis are not what you suppose them. J can 


can be mi imous to an old opponent, by doing a grateful act of benevolence. prove them unworthy your confidence and affection. Will you link your fate 
An exhibition of Haydon’s principal pictures would produce something, now that with that of one who” 
he is gone. | I hesitated. 
ee | “Go on,” said Sinclair, calmly. 
“ Read, read for yourself!” [ exclaimed, placing the letter | had received 
ELINOR TRAVIS. | from Mrs Twisleton, without further ceremony, in his hands. 


A TALE IN THREFR CHAPTERS He did read—every line, without the smallest surprise or perturbation—and 
[{ Continued. } then folded the document, and gave it back to me. I thought him mad. 

U reaching my bedroom on this eventful evening, the first thing that) “ This is no newsto me, Wilson,” he said quietly. “1 have been put on 
caught my eye was a mysterious document lying on the table —a lady’s note. (my guard respecting these slanderers. Their baseness does not take me by 
“ A mistake,” thought I, approaching the unusual visitor. Not so; it was ad- surprise. The trick is a poor one.” 
dressed to me. I opened it, and read. It ran as follows :-— | The trick!” 

* Dear Sir.—Pardon my abruptness. As a friend of Mr. Rupert Sinclair, || ‘ Yes ; if it deserve no harsher name. 


entreat five minutes’ conversation. [ shall be at home tomorrow at noon. that letter!” 
Pray, come. His — depends upon your puvetuality. Keep this com- I had but one answer to give to that question—* Nothing.” And the name 


What know you of the writer of 


munication secret.— Y ours, &c., jof Mrs Twisleton was sacred. ; 
«Cuartorre Twisteron.” | “I thought so,” proceeded Rupert. “ Every assertion contained in that pre- 


sen ait se Cieboning with a vengeance. What could this mean! And cious document has already met with a sufficient refutation. I know my in- 
what wasI todo! Clearly to wait upon the lady, as directed, to postpone my formant, and can rely upon my information ; advantages of which, dear Wilson, 


departure, to forfeit my fare, and to mix myself deeper than ever in a mystery, you cannot boast.” 
ber what p 1 between us yes- 


which, trusting toappearances, was likely to end in the ruin of Mr. Rupert Sin- “ Sinelair,” [ replied, with warmth, “r 
clair his more luckless tutor. Takingcare to avoid Sinclair in the morning, terday. ‘ Prove,’ said you, ‘that Elinor Travis is less good than beautiful, and 


I directed his servant to acquaint him with my change of views, and quitted her influence ceases from that moment.’ Give me time to prove it, or to ask 
the hotel some hour or two before the time fixed for the anxious imterview. your pardon and hers for as much as I have said already. I must exact this 
Punctually at noon, I presented myself at Mrs Twistleton’s door. My alarm ‘from you. [tis all I ask. With this document before me, I can demand no 


was intense when I reached that lady’s apartment. She had evidently been less.” 


waiting my arrival with extreme impatience. Before | could speak or bow, “ Doas you will. What do you propose '” 
“'To go at once to town; to seek out the writer of this letter, and to obtain 


she rushed towards me, and exclaimed— 
“Ts it over, sir! Ishe gone?” from her proofs of her allegations which even you must respect and listen to [f 
“« What over, madam '” [ answered. “* Who gone!” | fail to secure them, you shall be pained no more by interference of mine.” 
“Mr. Sinclair. Ishe married !” | “Be it so,” said Sinclair; “I await your return here.” 
« Married !” Upon the evening of this day I was in London, and on the following morning 
“Yes. Married. They are tobe, if they are not already. ‘ake him to 4 the residence of the lady whom [ sought. Ill luck attended my steps. She 
was ill, and could not be seen. For a week I remained in London, unable to 


town, sir. Drag him away. We shall be ruined.” 
I had thought so for the last four-and-twenty hours ; but I had certainly gain an interview, or to communicate with her. I obtained the name of her 


certainly not included Mrs. Twisleton in the calculation. physician, waited upon him, and asked him to convey a letter from me to his pa- 
“Mr Thompson,” continued the lady, forgetting my name in her anxiety, ‘tient. It was impossible. It was of the highest consequence to keep the lady 
« Lord Railton will go raving mad if this should come about. We shall all be tranquil. By every post I wrote to Sinclair, informing him of my disappoint- 
i I know him well. You, for having brought Mr. Sinclair here ; I, ment, and conjuring him to take no steps until my mind, as well as his, was 
for having introduced him to the im ; and himself for having been caught satisfied. He returned no answer to my communications, but [ relied upon his 
in their snares. And he is a powerful man, and has the means to punish us.” | friendship. Upon the eighth day of my absence, sick to death with impatience 
He had certamly the means of punishing Mrs. Twisleton ; for her son, at and idleness, and no nearer to my object than on the first day of my arrival, | 
college, had been already promised the next presentation to a valuable living resolved to return to Bath, and to remain with my friend until I should receive 
in Yorkshire. Her fears on my account were hardly so well founded. intelligence of the lady's convalescence. Something might be done by remon- 
« Look here, Mr Wilson,” said Mrs Twisleton, hurrying to her writing-desk, \strance and entreaty. ‘To leave him to himself, was to give up every chance of 
and taking from ita letter, which she placed in my hands. ~ Read that.” his salvation. 
The coach in which [ travelled halted at Marlborough for dinner. When I 


I ran my eye over the document. It was from a female correspondent m 
ured Mrs Twisleton to avoid all connexion whatever with alighted, [ perceived, but took no particular notice of a post chaise standing at 


London, and it con f 
General Travis = his too fascinating family. The general was described as ‘the door of the inn. I had searcely set foot in the house, however, before I en- 
a bold bad man, utterly ruined, involved beyond the possibility of recovery, a countered General Travis. ‘The moment he caught sight of me, he seemed to 


mere hanger-on of fashion, an adventurer. His wife was spoken of as a mere become agitated or alarmed. He approached me—took me by the arm, and led 
simple instrument in his hand ; naturally disposed to goodness, but perverted by me into the open air. 

the cruel necessity of her position. But what said this timely—oh, if but time- “ Have you seen them '” he eagerly asked. 

ly !—informer respecting her whose name I greedily sought out in these disas-| ‘Seen whom!” [| asked in return. 


trous pages! I grew sick as I proceeded in the narrative. Elinor ‘l'ravis—so |‘ Your friend. He is a villain '” 

said the letter— was a clever, subtle, accomplished, and designing woman.) “ General Travis,” I said indignantly, ‘‘ T have no friend to whom that term 
Numerous had been her flirtations, not few her conquests ; but the game she applies, nor must you couple it with any name that’s dear to me.” 

had brought down, it had never been worth the general's while to bag. The | «Forgive me, forgive me!” said the general with evident grief. “I have 
general had been a great traveller. He had passed some years in India. Du- been deceived, cruelly deceived ; my house is deserted—my child is stolen— 
ring his residence there, the fair fame of Elinor ‘Travis had been—oh, horror! they have eloped !” 

—sullied ; falsely so, some said; but still sullied. She had loved an officer “ Eloped !” 

with whom, it was reported—I read no more. |“ Yes: Mr. Sinclair and my daughter. This very morning. Your friend, my 


“ The writer of this letter, madam,” | asked —* is she trustworthy '” , Elinor !” 
“Alas! alas! yes,” exclaimed Mrs ‘T'wisleton, in despair. _ The general stamped ; then walked furiously about, whilst I stood thunder- 


« It must be prevented by al! and every means,” | continued. struck. 
« We are still safe then!” “ He never spoke to me on the matter; as I ama living man, he never hinted 


« Yes, although I cannot answer for an hour. He must be spoken to, remon- to me his attachment. Could I have suspected it—dreamed it? Oh, my child, 
‘my child !” 


strated with”—— 
« Threatened,” added Mrs Twisleton, stamping with her foot. “Any thing _ [I looked hard at the man, as intently as my ea would permit, and I be- 
to save us.” ‘lieved his passion to be genuine and honest. ‘Tears were in his eyes, and he 
«| will appeal to his reason.” | wrung his hands, and raved like men in deep affliction. Could I be deceived ! 


« Then we are lost,” said the lady, emphatically. ‘That family never lis-  ‘* Whither have they gone’” I asked. 
tened to reason yet.” | God knows ; I missed my child at breakfast. She had never been absent 
“ Do you know,” I enquired, “this great foreigner whom they call the Ya- before | was alarmed, but looked for her return. At noon, we heard that she 
had been seen at the distance of half a mile from the city, walking quickly with 


hoo ?” 
Oh, no! no!” exclaimed Mrs Twisleton, shaking her head impatiently. ‘I Mr. Sinclair. At Mr. Sinclair's hotel, I learned that he had quitted the city, 
don’t know any of them. I disown them all ; they are all impostors. I said so and had ordered a chaise and four to meet him a mile off, at ten o'clock pre- 


from the begi Oh, Mr Wilson, what can he have to do with it! How eisely. I followed them at once, and traced them for twenty miles, and then lost 
can you wo idly?” sight of them altogether.” 
« Mrs Twisleton,” sad I, “have I your permission to communicate the con- ‘+ What is your intention now ?” 
I 


tents of this letter to Mr Sinclair !” ., | “To take the north road, and, if possible, to overtake and recover her. 
« Yes, but never mention my name in the matter. Takethe address of the am heart-broken and distracted. He has robbed me of a treasure, dearer to 


writer, and communicate with her yourself. Save your friend, and make your me” 
fortune. Get us all well out of the scrape, and then depend upon me for speak-| Fresh horses had been put to the general's carriage, and the postilions were 
ing about you to his lordship. He shall know the part you have played; and already in the saddle ; not a moment was to be lost. Before the general could 
no man can be more generous than Lord Railton when the fit is on him.” finish his speech, he was seated in the chaise, and driving away at the rate of 
« Do not trouble yourself, madam, on my account,” [ replied. «This letter fifteen miles an hour. : 
I will borrow, with your leave, for awhile. ‘here isnot a moment to lose. The | My feelings may be imagined What to do, | knew not ; and there was lit- 
next hour may prove fatal to the interests of our unfortunate friend.” tle time to consider. ‘The dinner had been transacted during our anxious con- 
I had not spoken before Mrs ‘Twisleton pulled the bell violently, shook my ference, and the horses’ heads were looking towards Bath. ‘The coachman 
hand ly, and urged me to the door. Within ten minutes, | was face to mounted the box. I ascended the other side, and took my seat next to him, 
face with Sinclair. ||quite mechanically. 
« Sinclair,” said 1, “ you must return to London with me.” || Knowing gentleman, that ere,” said Jehu, “ as you conwersed with.” 
«* What has happened, then ?” he inquired. | «Do ane him then ’” I asked with curiosity. 
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Jehu closed one eye ; rubbed his chin against his comforter, and said, “ hex-| 
cessively !” 

« What of him'” 

“ Werry deep and werry singular. I've druv him many a time.” 

“ He’s very rich,” said I. 

Oh, werry' so they say. So Is’pose he is. For my part, I'm no judge of 
mutton till it’s cut up —_ Is he a werry pertickler friend of yours ’” 


“No friend at all. Scarcely an acquaintance. | have met him but once be- 
fore to-day.” 

“Then it won't break your heart to hear, that it wouldn't be quite as sate as 
the Bank of England to lend him twenty pounds. A box fare once told me he 


wasn’t worth 4 sixpence, and that he’d come down one of these days like a 
crash in a china shop. My fare was an Injyyman, as had known the gentleman 
out in them parts, where he was obliged to cut with all his family.” 
«Oh, did he say anything about the family '” 
“No; nothing about the family. ‘Them, he said, was all right, especially 
one beautiful girl as he had, that run the rigs with a hofficer, and broke every 
else’s heart. My eye! wouldn’t I have given my top-boots to have been) 
that ‘ere hofficer '” 
I changed the subject of discourse, and not once again did I revert to it for 
the rest of that disastrous journey. Arriving at Bath, | proceeded at once to, 


the hotel in which I had left Sinclair. He was gone—but no one could tell me) 


whither. The account given by General ‘l'ravis was corroborated by the master 
of the house. Mr. Sinclair had ordered a chaise and four to wait for him at the) 
distance of a mile from the city—his order had been complied with, and nothing} 


since had been heard of him. i 


“ Tt’s very strange,” said I. 

« Yes, sir, very.” replied mine host, “and strange things happened since., 
You knew General ‘I’ravis, sir, | believe '” 

“ T have scen him in Bath; what of him!” 

“ Dreadful affair that of his. ‘Tie whole family have vanished.” 

Vanished !” 

“ Yes, sir. Three or four days ago the general's lady vanished with the’ 
youngest daughter ; this morning the eldest daughter vanished by herself ; and 
an hour or two afterwards, the general vanished with hisown man, having pre-. 
viously diseharged every other servant in the establishment.” | 

“Ts any reason assigned '” 

“ Debt they tell me. ‘The family have gone abroad to recover themselves ;, 
and, whilst they are recovering themselves, scores here will be ruined. ‘The: 
house has been beset wiih creditors this afternoon, and one poor fellow in the 
next street, a working upholsterer, with a family of ten children, has been raving 
at the doors like a madman.” 


“ You are mistaken,” | said ; “ the general has not vanished after the man-| 


ner you describe. To-morrow every thing will be explained. [ do not feel my- 
self at liberty to say more now. Let me entreat you, however, to remove the| 
absurd impression that has been made ; and above all to dispel the unfounded) 
hensions of the unfortunate man you speak of.” 
“ Glad to hear you say so,” rejoined mine host ; “ but [ doubt it.” 


He left me, and I sallied forth ; first to Mrs. Twisleton’s, who at first was not 


at homé, but, receiving my card, sent her servant running half a mile to assure 


me that she was. Poor Mrs. ‘T'wisleton! sad and |ugubrious was she on that 


melancholy evening. Faithful visions of the ps aon wrath of the proud, 
Lord Railton flickered before her eyes, and pierce r very soul. 


The next advowson was no advowson at all, as far as she was concerned, and! 


her hope and offspring were alike cut off by the termble and irrevocable act of 
the morning. [| found the lady in tears. 

“ This isa shocking business, madam !” I began. 

It was the signal jor a flood. 

« When did you arrive !” she sobbed. 

“ An hour since.” 

And you heard of st!” 

« Of the elope” 

« Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t speak of it !"’ shrieked the lady.“ It turns me sick. 
He has married a beggar—the daughter of an impostor and a swindler.” 

Can it be true 


« Oh, = have been very dilatory and foolish, Mr. Wilson,” suddenly exclaim-) 
ed Mrs 


wisileton in a clear sharp tone, which had nothing of the softness 


tears about it. “ Had I been a man, I would have saved my friend from cer- | 


tain infamy. Mr. Wilson, I gave you full warning—ample time. You canno 
deny it.” 
I sighed. } 
« And now you have come to Bath again, what do you mean to do !” 
I thought for a second or two, and then sighed again. 


“ Take my advice, sir: it’s a woman's, but not the worse for that. If you | 
stay here till doomsday, you can’t alter what is unalterable. The fool’s mar-)| 
The general has broken up his establishment and has de- 


ried by this time. 
camped !” 
“ 


“ That may be, but what tell you is the truth, nevertheless. ‘The mail leaves 


Bath at eleven o'clock. Return by it to London. See Lord Railton as soon 


as you arrive. Make the best you can of this wretched business, and prepare 
him to meet his son without a curse. You need not tell him all you know about 
the general. He will find that out quickly enough ; nor need you mention my 
insignificant name at all. ‘The old man has feeling left in him ; and the mother 
doats upon her namby-pamby boy. Obtain their pardon for your friend, and you, 
will do that friend a service which he will never forget, and can never sufficient-. 
ly repay.” 
. I reflected fora moment ; the advice seemed sound. I determined to adopt, 
it. Bewildered and vexed, I quitted the lady’s house, and walked mechanically 
about the town, from street to street. An hour or two were yet at my disposal) 
—heavy, irritating hours, converted into ages by my impatience and anxicty. 
Chance conducted me to the abode of General Travis. I stopped before the. 
door, as purposeless as | had just approached it. To curse the hour that had| 
connected poor Sinclair with the proprietor of that late magnificent and extrava- 
gant establishment, was a natural movement. [ cursed, and proceeded on my 
walk. I had not, however, advanced a few steps, before, looking back, | be- 
came aware of a light gleaming from one of the windows of the house. I re-| 
turned. Some information might be gained from the servant left in charge of 
the place ; possibly a clue to the mystery in which, without any valid reason,| 
Ihad myself become entangled. I found the door of the mansion ajar. I 
knocked, but no one answered ; I repeated the summons with as little success,| 
and then I walked boldly in—and up-stairs, in order to place myself at once i 
communication with the apartment m which | had perceived the faint illumi 


tion. Openmg the drawing-room door, I perceived, as much to my disgust as 
astonishment—the Yahoo ! 

That dark gentleman was drunk ; there was no doubt of it. He was sitting at 
a table that was literally covered with food, of which he had taken to repletion. 
His eoat was oF, so was his cravat, and the collarof his shirt unbuttoned. Per- 
sjiration hung upon his cheeks, and his face looked very oily. Decanters of 
wine were before lim ; 4 pewter jug of ale ; and bottles contaming more or less 
o; ardent spirits. ‘There was a wild expression in his eye, but the general glow 
of his visage was one of fuddled sottishness. He saluted me with a grin. 

** Who the debil are you !” he politely asked. 

« | was looking,” I answered, “ for a servant.” 

“ D—n hum serbant,” exclaimed the Yahoo, speaking in his drunkenness like 
a verymgger. “I gib him aholyday. What are you got to say wdat! What 
do vou want !” he proceeded. “ Sitdown. Enjoy yerself. What do ~ou take ' 


| Deblish good rum, and no mistake.” 


Hold a candle to the Devil is a worldly maxim, which | had never an opportu- 
nity of practising to the letter unul now. Much might be learned by humoriny 
the monster—nothing by opposing him. [ sat down and drank his health. 

* Thankee, old boy,” said he. « I’m deblish glad to see you, upon my soul. 
Gib us yourhand. How many are you got !” 

Two,” said [. 

“ That’s a lie,” replied the nigger hastily. “I see four. But neber mind, 
I'm not partickler. Gib us twoof'em. I say, old boy,” he continued, * don’t 
you eat nothing! D—d sweet. Sure to make you sick. Him drink much as 


‘him like.” 


« You wait the general's return, I presume *” said I, in the vain hope of elicit- 
ing something from this black moving barrel. 

The gentleman tried to look me full in the face ; but his eyes rolled involun- 
tarily, and prevented him. He contrived, however, to efiect what he intended 
for a knowing wink, whilst he thrust out his cheek with the end of his tongue. 

« Oh yes, in course,” he answered. ‘I wait till himcome back. Him wait 
d—d long while. He! he! he!” 

“ His departure was very sudden,” I continued. 

“Oh, berry! All them departure’s berry sudden. Missy General go berry 
sudden—Miss Elinor go berry sudden—rum go berry sudden,” he concluded, 
drinking off a glassful. 

*. { saw the general to-day. We meton the road. He told me every 
ing.” 

“Stupid old codger! Him can’t keep his own counse!. Dat him business, 
not mine. Deblish cleber old codger !” 

* He was much affected,” said I. “ The elopement of his child is a serious 
blow to him.” 

The nigger performed the same pantomime as before ; winking his eye, and 
enlarging his cheek. 

“Blow not so bad as a punch on the head, old boy. Deblish cleber old 
codger,” repeated the Yahoo, laughing immoderately. “ Deblish cleber “Gus- 
tus too!” 

“« Who is he '” I inquired. 

The nigger attempted to rise in his chair, and to make a profound bow, but 
failed in both attempts. 

“I'm "Gustus !” said he, “ at your sarvice—take a glass of wine with you !” 

I pledged the gentleman, and he continued. 

Be fou know Sinclair !” 

« A little.” 

“ Big jackass, Massa Sinclair. Awful big. He no run away with Missy Eli- 
nor, Missy run away with him. Massa General run away with both. “Gustus 
do it all. 

I 
| “You ain't well’ Take glass rum! Bery rum!” 

“ And so you did it all, Agustus? You aio. clever fellow !” 

“IT think so. If you could but have seen us this morning. [| and Massa Ge- 
neral looking over the banisters whilst Missy Elinor was running away ; and 
Massa Sinclair in de hall, trembling all over like a ninny, for fear Massa Cieneral 
should see him—Massa General and me splitting sides all the time. D—i good ! 
like a play. He! he! he!” 

I groaned again. 

«Sure you are not well, old boy! ‘Try the bitters.” 

“I have had ” said I. « I must begone.” 

* Don’t hurry, old fellow. Can't ~~: again. Go to town to-morrow. 

im sewed up. "Gustus neber desert 


Travis to-morrow night. 


mt General will not return then '” 

| Him too judge !” 

| And Mr. the lady '” 

| “ They married by this time. I say, old boy, let’s drink their health.” 

| «No, no,no. Tell me whither do they go!” 

«“ No, no, no!—I say yes, yes, yes,” roared the intoxicated monster. “ Drink 
‘it, you raseal,” he added, “ or I'll kick you down stairs.” 

| My blood was boiling in a moment. The nigger to me, and touched 
the collar of my coat. His hand was scarcely there, before | took him by the 
‘neck, and flung him like a loathsome reptile from me. He fell at the foot 
of the table, but in his passage to the ground he grasped a decanter of wine, 
‘which he hurled at my head. It me, met the door, and flew into a 
thousand pieces about the room. Sick at heart, | took the opportunity to 
retire. 

Never shall I forget the ing upon which [ stood in Grosvenor Square, 
knocker in hand, about to nt myself before the father of Rupert Sinclair, 
and to acquaint him with di that had come to his family, by the alli- 
ance of the previous day. The feelings of the hour return with all their pain- 
ful vividness as I recall the time. A lazy porter, richly attired, opened the door, 
and rang a bell in the hall, which brought to me his lordship’s valet. ‘The |at- 
‘ter received my card, and after a quarter of an hour's absence, returned 
with the information, that his lordship was particularly busy with the Director 
‘of the Opera, and could not be seen by any one that morning. Every litile 
circumstance is indelibly imprinted on my imemory, stamped there by the 
peculiar anxiety under which I laboured. I respectfully subinitted that 1) 
business was even more important than that of the Director, and requested 


the valet to return with my urgent request to his lordship for one short iter- 


view, 
“ His lordship doesn’t know you,” said the valet. 
“Not know me!” I exclaimed, forgetting at the moment how little is 
was to his lordship’s interest to remember me. “There,” I exclaimed, take 
‘this card to him.” I had written upon it—Late Tudor to the Hon. Rupert Sin- 


r. 


| 
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Another quarter of an hour, 
angry at the interruption. My heart was ee He extended to me 
one finger, by way of compromise, which I reverently touched, offered me no 


seat, but asked me my business. 


I began—continued—and ended without the least hinderance on his lord- 
ship's part. I spoke without reserve of my own share in the unfortunate busi-, 


ness, taking particular care, however, not to say one word to the disparagement 
of Elinor, or that might unnecessarily excite Lord Railton against his erring 
son. I told hun of Rupert’s illness, of our having proceeded to Bath in com- 
pleaded his youth, his ardent nature—referred to the past as irretrievable, to 
the future as full of happiness for Mr. Sinelair, provided his lordship would look 
with forgiving kindness upon his act ; and used all the eloquence [ could com- 
mand to move what I conceived to be at least a heart of flesh to pity and sym- 


pathy for its own blood and offspring. | 
Lord Railton heard me to the end, with a knitted brow and closed lips. 


When I had finished, he asked me sternly if I had any thing mere to say. 
* Nothing,” I replied. 
Whereupon his lordship rang the bell. 
‘The valet again appeared. 
Lord Railton again held out his finger, as at our mecting. 


pany—of his recovery—his meeting with Elinor—her beauty—his devotion. I) 


and I was admitted. His lordship was evidently, for themselves, as in the case of the Commoners, has also been an essential ele. 


| ment in their success. 
| Of the six individuals whom we have selected, four have been steady and con. 
| sistent advocates of their several opinions during many years; the other two 
have been only recent champions. The Duke of Buckingham and the Duke of 
Richmond belong to the first class as advocates of protection ; the Earl of Rad- 
nor and Mr. Villiers as assertors of the truth of the principles of free trade, 
Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Bright have only of late shot up into any de. 
gree of importance, the latter having the start over his noble competitor in point 
|of time. They are both accidents of the League agitation; though whether 
their exertions will stop short with the accomplishment of repeal of the Corn- 
laws is very doubtful indeed, for each has exhibited symptoms of a very deter- 
mined character indicative of ulterior political views, of course in totally oppo. 
site directions. 
Other and greater men have also distinguished themselves in the course of 
' this prolonged and exciting contest, and it may appear to the reader singular 
| that their claims should be postponed to those of men of less marked ability. 
| Mr. Cobden, for instance, has done more for the Anti-Corn-law League than 
either Mr. Villiers or Mr. Bright, and Mr. Disraeli has made more remarkable 
‘speeches than Lord George Bentinck. But both those gentlemen deserve a 


I was about to much more lengthened notice and a much more careful analysis than either of 


take it, when his lordship moved it quickly—pointed to the door—and said—, those whom we have selected as the subjects of the present article ; and we 


Show that person out!” 


For a second I stood astounded and confused. In another second I found my-) \ ; 1 
How I reached it, [ no him forward, has much more in bim than the stuff of which a mere agitator is 


self breathing on the sunny side of Grosvenor Square. 
longer remember To be continued. ] 


MY EARLY HOPES. 


BY H. A. CLOVER. 
My early hopes, my early hopes, 
Lie scattered on the ground, 
As like the rose, in autumn’s time, 
Its petals strewn around ; 
Like it, they leave an incense sweet, 
To perfume colder days, 
When summer's gone, and winter's come, 
And come life’s rugged ways. 
My ecrly hopes, my early hopes, 
Too ye fled, 
And, like my, friends of other days, 
Ye too, are with the dead. 
Affection’s chain, it seemed to me, 
Might never grow less bright, 
But now its every link is broke, 
My hopes have ta’en to flight. 


My early hopes, my early hopes, 

Thy flight I can regret, 

—— the world has proved to me, 
Those hopes were idly set, 

For tho’ the heart must know too soon 
How idle is its dream, 

Those hopes had cheered my early griefs, 
In life’s tumultuous stream. 


My early hopes, my early hopes, 
A lesson ye had taught, 
That happiness is but a name, 
That life with Jls is fraught, 
Ye taught me where to place a hope, 
Which time might ne’er dispel, 
To place my hope in heaven above, 
hall in it full well. 
St. Louis. 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
CORN-LAW SPEAKERS, PRO AND CON. 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, THE DUKE OF RICHMOND, LORD GEORGE BENTINCK ; 
THE EARL OF RADNOR, MR. VILLIERS, MR. BRIGHT. 

Of the six public men whose names are enumerated above, and who have 
more or less distinguished themselves both in the prolonged agitation against 
the Corn-laws, and at the recent crisis, there is not one —=0 would be entitled! 
to a place among the orators of the day, were we to exercise a strictly critical 
judgment upon their several merits as speakers. They are all men over whom 
political feelings and considerations hold paramount sway, and who would con- 
sider the attainment or the display of oratorical power or skill as of minor im- 
portance compared with the straightforward expression of their opinions or sen-| 
timents, and the devotion of their moral energies, unumpaired by personal ambi- 
tion or vanity, to the accomplishment of success in the cause to which they! 
may severally have devoted themselves. They are politicians by necessity and 
orators by accident ; and it would be unfair indeed to subject them to the test 
of any very severe criticism, when they avowedly repudiate all that pretension, 
to excellence in the examination of which criticism is legitimately applied. 22: 
they have all, im their several spheres of action, and most of them for several, 
years past, taken a most prominent part in the great question which has agita- 
ted this country. If others have been greater or more brilliant as orators, 
whether for or against the cause of protection, these have been the hardworking, 
men. ‘They have held the labouring oar. The public mind is full of their do- 
ings, and the public ear haunted by the echo of their talk. In parliament, at 
public meetings, our ears are familiar with their names, and the political chroni-. 
cles of the hour record their deeds with scarcely less pomp or ceremonial of 
importance than those of their more fortunate and famous coadjutors It is, 
therefore, strictly in accordance with the general plan on which this series of 
papers is composed to include a notice of such men. A more fitting time than, 
the present could scarcely be chosen for the purpose, because, when the Corn- 
law crisis has entirely passed away, their names will soon glide into compara-| 
tive oblivion; or, if they busy themselves with questions that may hereafter 
arise, they will probably be supplanted by other men who will have a more le- 
gitimate right to interfere—the same right which their own position has given 
them to be regarded as authorities on the corn question. Their eloquence alone 
would never have given then the intluence they possess. Their position, 
whether given them, as in the case of the peers, by the constitution, or comed) 


| propose to devote separate papers to them at an early and fitting opportunity. 
For Mr. Cobden, although the agitation for repea! of the Corn-laws has brought 


| formed. His career has, in many respects, been most remarkabie, and he has 
‘developed in many ways qualities which stamp him as an extraordinary man. 
His fame, unlike that of many of his coadjutors, will not die with the settle- 
ment of the corn question; and if it should be his determination not to retire 
| from public life, but to devote himself hereafter to the service of his country, 
| we may look forward to his ultimately attaining a greater and a more legitimate 
distinction. For all these reasons it would be inconvenient to include him in 
this “batch” of temporary celebrities. Mr. Disraeli, too, whatever may have 
| been his eccentricities as an author and a politician in former times, has as- 
suredly, during the last few years, distinguished himself wonderfully in the 
| House of Commons. He has certainly made the most unique and powerful 
| « debating” speeches that have been made for many years past—speeches that 
| will be read by an inquirng posterity as commentaries on the character of Sir 
Robert Peel. ‘To him, therefore, we also propose to devote a se te article. 
And there are one or two members of the upper house who also demand a spe- 
cial attention. 

With these preliminary remarks, we will proceed to notice 

THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

It has become a deliberate practice with some political writers, who, under 
the mask of an ardent zeal for the commercial greatness of this empire, seem 
to conceal sinister designs against the constitutional influence of the landed 
aristocracy, to sneer at the publie displays of noblemen who take an earnest in- 
terest in the affairs of the country. ‘Their ridicule is directed not so much 
against individuals, as against the class to which they belong,—the design evi- 
dently being to lead John Bull to believe that those to whom the guardianship 
of the legislative interests of the country is particularly confided by hereditary 
right are not so fit for the work they have to perform as are the more practical 
men, who have sprung from the middle classes, and have had a personal expe- 
‘rience on all the subyects as to which they are called upon to legislate. 
the recent Corn-law agitation, especially, & marked crusade of ridicule was di- 
rected against “the dukes.” It happened at that time, that one or two mem- 
bers of the highest rank in the peerage threw themselves with unusual ardour 
into the contest going on out of doors ; and portions of their speeches, perverted 
| for interested purposes, were seized upon as foundations for most monstrous 
| and absurd imputations. Among the rest, the Duke of Buckingham, as bei 
one of the most distinguished of the friends of protection to agriculture, cou 
| not hope to escape. ‘The more zealous and disinterested his support of protec- 

tion, the more certain was he to be held up to public odium, and, what was 
worse, contempt. Self-interest, pride, a dictatorial spirit, blind ignorance, and 
arrogant pretension,—these were a few of the motives ascribed to the noble 
duke and some of his coadjutors ; and, as if it were not enough thus to malign 
and disguise their intentions, an unfair criticism extended itself to their power 
of enforeing their opimons, until they were described as almost unable to acquit 
themselves of an ordinary after-dinner speech, except in a style that would dis- 
grace a debating club. 

Now nobody expects a duke to be a great orator. If Nature or education 
make him one, so much the better; but otherwise his position scarcely requires 
it The constitution places the peers in a different position from their fellow- 

countrymen. It is voluntary with a man his being a member of the House of 

; a ber of the upper house has no » Marton Nature wills that he 
shall be a legislator, whether he likes it or not. It is his duty to form an opin- 
lon on every subject that is, in the natural course of things, brought before the 
House of Lords ; he must give his vote if called on, and on great questions he 
can scarcely vote without explaining the grounds on which he does so To find 
fault with a man so situated, because he cannot compete with those whom emu- 
lation or ambition has made orators, would be in the extreme unfair. The opin- 
ions of an hereditary peer are of value, not merely for their intrinsic worth, but 
also because they come from a man in his position. Every word he utters 
comes backed by the weight of a delegated authority. Even when he only ex- 
rresses the interested views of a class, he has constituents as much as any mem- 
per of the House of Commons; and what he says has importance even on that 
ground alone, And if he espouses an ovstructive policy, it should be remem- 
bered that to do that when occasion requires is one of the duties imposed on 
him by the constitution. ‘To object, therefore, to men like the Duke of Buck- 
ingham or the Duke of Richmond, that their speeches are mere stale reproduc- 
tions of old ideas, is really not to throw an effectual ridiculeupon them ‘To do 
so occasionally, and with a due regard to the new ideas engendered by new cir- 
cumstances, is more a necessity of their legislative rank than any evidence of 
infirmity in their mind. 

But the Duke of Buckingham, although from his high rank and his influence 
with the landed interest ~— been peculiarly laid open to these charges, has 
really been most unfairly made the victim of political animosity. Sufficient 
credit has not been given him for his talents even as an orator, much less as & 
politician. Because it was easy to deceive the vulgar into believing that he 
was “a duke, and nothing more,” those whose object it is to bring the aristoc- 
racy ilo public contempt did not hesitate at the ungracious task. It was of no 
use that those who were in the habit of hearingthe Marquess of Chandos speak, 
whether at agricultural meetings or in parliament, bore testimony to that frank 
jand open-hearted eloquence which made him beloved as much as he was re- 
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speeted, and constituted hin * the farmers’ friend” in a personal as well as a) ite. ‘These matters are trivial in themselves, and would be scarcely worth no- 
itical sense. They were comparatively few, and their voices were not heard) wee in any man who had been less maligned and misrepresented, less charged 
in the vulgar roar of those interested in running down the agricultural leaders.) with a monopolising and dictatorial spirit, than the Duke of Richmond. 
Yet, as a speaker on ordinary occasions, whether in parliament or at agricultural], His chief field of action is, of course, the House of Lords; but he has also 
meetings, the noble duke stands on a par with all but the prepared and pro-) distinguished himself at periodical agricultural meetings and at the meetings of 
fessed orators. He can lower the tone of his ideas, and adapt the degrees of| the Central Protection Society. As to his oratory in the House of Lords, the 
his courtesy, to the level agreeable to the feelings or the understandings of an; same remarks apply that were made on the Duke of Buckingham—his position 
agricultural tenantry, or he can elevate and refine his language and thoughts to) should be taken into account in estimating the value of his speeches. It is 
the pitch required im the more congenial atmosphere of the House of Lords. chiefly as the staunch and consistent advocate of the interests of agriculture 
He does both without the slightest appearance of effort; and is, therefore, in| that he is distinguished. To the one principle of protection to agriculture he 
all probability, equally sincere whether his demeanour be that of « ducal legis- has sacriticed all party and political ties, establishing himself on the cross benches, 
lator or that of a simple country gentleman. |'and watching the movements of either of the great parties with an eager and 

He is charged with having all the pride of a feudal nobleman. At least, he} suspicious eye. When he was a Whig he left office and his party because he 
does not display it, either in the House of Lords or when among his agricultural) thought they were about to sacrifice the interests of agriculture ; he has again 
friends. A more pleasing example of the modern feudal relations between the, left the Conservatives on tueir conversion to free trade. ‘This accounts for the 
aristocracy and the cultivators of the soil there cannot be, than when the Duke, extreme energy, almost amounting to virulence, of his opposition to the govern- 
of Buckingham meets his agricultural neighbours, say, at a public dinner at ment at the late crisis. He was but acting on his memorable, but somewhat 
Buckingham, to which he has walked in leisurely in the afternoon from his) intemperate threat, that “ those who had brought Sir Robert Peel in would turn 
princely mansion of Stowe. Less display, less pride, less even of the pride) |him out again.” But he has not a particle of rancour in liis nature: he is too 
which apes cordiality and humility, it would be difficult to conceive. The plain) upright and high-minded to entertain such feelings. He is, however, quite c«- 
unpretending dress, the frank, open countenance, the free, manly, courteous pable of the extremes of an honest indignation; and this feeling it is which 

» the friendly salutation, the well-timed jest, and the hearty laugh at the seems to have dictated lis proceedings n the House of Lords in the decided 
shrewd response of some old 2nd long-tried tenant,—all bespeak a healthy state course le took against those whom he believed to have betrayed their tuust. 
of the relations between the duke and his neighbours, utterly repugnant to all He is a better speaker than the Duke of Buckingham. There ie aure force 
suggestions of undue pride or presumption. And when the after-dimer pro and onginality in hus ideas, and his language sometimes rises fay ay9ve the ordie 
c —the speeches—begin, you find him entering on his task in the true nary level. ‘There is less conventionality in his style than in tha, of any mem- 
English spirit, without assumption or affectation, but with a kind of tacitrecog ber of the House of Peers. Like Lord Melbourne or Lord Srougnam, he uses 
nition of an equality under the law and the constitution between himself and his illustrations recklessly, regardless whence they come, +9 that they be pointed 
his hearers, notwithstanding their difference of rank and the power whuch his, and effective. There is vigour m lis speeches, derived from the frankness of 
position in the county might give him over them. He talks to them, not xs a his character. He talks out boldly whatever he thy ks or feels ; and as he has 
duke to commoners, or as a landlord to his tenants, but as an agricuiturist speak- a well-regulated mind the result is not disagreeabie. The same style he uses 
ing to agriculturists ; and his speeches are plain, manly, shrewd, and pracural ; at a meeting of farmers or at a public dinner serves him also for the House of 
just the sort of speeches they would make to each other over their pipes and Lords. He uses no preparation, nor does he a\iempt to produce effect by means 
ale. And when he touches on politics, there is none of the magnifico in his ef rhetorical art, and his speeches are more ‘orcible and persuasive from the ab- 
promises of aid. He knows well that they look up to him as their parliament-| sence of all appearance of effort On tu.» other hand, if hus language and il- 
ary leader ; but there is no appearance on his part that he presumes on their re- lustrations are often homely, he can, why . occasion demands it, use a more lofty 
ard and respect. He talks to them as « member of parliament might talk to tone, one more in harmony with the position and responsibilities of a peer of 
his constituents—/for they are jus constituents—and he willingly renders them parliament. A speech he made against the Corn-bill of Sir Robert Peel, pro- 
an account of his stewardship. ‘The courtier becomes the farmer at these ineet- phesying its consequences and desouncing its authors, was of a very high order 
ings, till the farmers almost become courtiers. of natural eloquence, in the ideas, the diction, and the delivery. 

In the House of Lords the duk« is more than respectable as a speaker. He His mode of delivering his sentiments Is as peculiar to himself as the senti- 
addresses the House seldom, but always with effect. When he was in the, ments themselves are unaffected and forcible. He plunges into his subject as 
House of Commons as the Marquis of Chandos, he spoke much more frequently; if in desperation. When he hus resolved to address the House, he starts up 
and held a very distinguished position as a party leader. He was to the agri-, suddenly, and makes a rush at once at the very pith and marrow of the ques- 
culturists what Sir Robert Inglis is to the Church—a steady, consistent, and) tion, without exordiu:m or apology, or any of those explanations by which ordi- 

sed champion. If Sir Robert Inglis has hitherto been more successful, aary speakers seek to propitiate their auditory. He stands bolt upright, disdains 
in his championship of the Church than the duke has been as the advocate of all action, and fires vif lus sentences in short, quick volleys, lke those of a 
agriculture, it must be remembered that he has not yet been placed in circum-, steain-gun. From his loud voice and excited manner you are tempted to think 
stances of so much trial. ‘The duke’s speeches are not of a character to pro- he is in a great passion, and to fear that there may be ere long some unpleasant 
voke much criticism. He makes no pretensions to oratory, but always produces,'and unparliamentary explosion. No such thing. The peers are used to this. 
an impressive effect. Simple and forcible language, a clear and manly voice, aj It is only a constitutional uritability which means nothing, or, what is more 
good delivery, and an air of unquestionable sincerity, render him an agreeable) likely, a habit of which he cnnnot divest himself. His loud tone of voice helps 
speaker to listen to. More dignified and temperate than the Duke of Rich-| the belief that he is in a high state of excitement, while its monotony is at 
mond, he does not so often provoke comment or retort ; but what he says has) times disagreeable He has a practice, too, of clipping his words, and of pro- 
weight with the House from his known integrity, his long and devoted service) nouncing them with a nasal twang—a sort of compound of the Cockney and 
to the cause of agriculture, and the high position which, whether as an individ | Yankee. A more careful man, one more anxious to curry favour by attention 


ual member of parliament, or a minister of the crown, he has always held in the to appearances, would correct these blemishes; but there is an unique simpli- 
lcity in the character of the Duke of Richmond which makes him indifferent to 


public estimation. 
Upon the whole we do not know 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. |such considerations, or disdaimful of them. 

There is more “character” about the Duke of Richmond than even in his) that a more admirable model of what shonid be the character of the British noe 
coadjutor in the agricultural leadership. He throws himself with more warmth) bleman could be found among our anstocracy. As a politician he is not a mere 
and hearty earnestness into the arena of political strife ; and, although quite as) iheor:st, nor does he merely come forward in the arena as so many do, to defend 
kindhearted, affable, and courteous, as the Duke of Buckingham, he does not so! his order when attacked. He is essentially a working man, labouring as hard 
much study and regard the amenities of life, whether in the political world or and as effectually in his station (and with ail the moral weight attaching to vol- 
in his private personal bearing. His courtesy is more frank and blunt. For) untary service) as the most humble man in the realm. He has already distin- 
every two men who would be charmed with the manners of the Duke of Buck guished himself in the public service, first as a soldier, then as a civilian ; and 
ingham, one, at least, might at first sight consider the Duke of Richmond rude|,when the temporary excitement attending the final settlement of the Corn-law 


and dictatorial. The kindness of the Duke of Buckingham might be construed) shall have finally subsided, we look to see him devoting his valuable time and 
into condescension—never that of the Duke of Richmond. He has but one)jaid in the business of ogg or of legislation without reference to either 
erauions. 


language, one manner, one mode of address for all men. He speaks in the same} personal or party consi 
blunt, downnght tone to his equals as to his inferiors ; he addresses the House); 


of Lords in precisely the same terms and tone of voice that he would use to aj, TO SIR ROBERT PEEL, ON HIS RESIGNATION, 


servant. He meets you face to face, foot to foot, as man and man, casting all| ; : 

factitious distinctions of rank aside, and trusting to his cause alone. If you get | BY JOHN EDNUND RSADB. 

into a quarrel with him, you must look to receive good hard hits from good hard) | Great statesman ! greatest in thy fall—for now 

hands. Like Lord Broughan , he thinks that an argument levels all distinc- The crew that hated thee because they felt 

hons ; and if he can give you a good knock-down blow, he will not pause to in| Thou wert the first, the herd who erewhile knelt, 
Shall in their helmless bark thy loss avow 


quire whether you are a prince or a pediar, a duke or a manufacturer. He is, F 
ho orator, any more than his brother duke ; but his earnestness, practical know!- Where now the venal shouts, the false acclaim 
edge, and sound common sense, make hun a formidable antagonist to even: the — of 
most practised and powerful speakers. Scum of the ocean, hurled away before 
The Duke of Richmond une a more general interest in public affairs than ‘The Inaccessible : so calm wert thou ! 
the Duke of Buckingham, mixes himself up more with agriculture as a science, What is thy guerdon ! we can not repay : 
and identifies himself with the objects and proceedings of different classes of pee We offer but the homage of a day, — 
the community. Although of so high a rank, he is essentially one of the peo Thou claim’st from us, and from posterity, 
e ; he would be a general favourite for his sterling English qualities, even had - Undying laurels : yet high Poetry ; 
no dukedom to recommend him. He has an active, stirrmg mind, and is Fells what they are,—the poor man’s blessing thine ! 
quite as much up to the mark in every kind of business as Ue most abet hou like a light before his path dost shine, 
man of the day. His whole lite and conduct are a practical contradiction to, Sole watcher over his humanities ; 
the vulgar ideas about “ the dukes ;” few among those who are engaged in run-| ‘ Thou laid’st thy hand on Aristocracy, 
ning down the order would have much chance against the Duke of tuchmond,, ae its grasp ; beside the labourer’s door 
if they were to try a fall with him in argument. ae his other qualifications hy voice of law o'er tyranny doth nse— ~ 
he is a good magistrate at quarter sessions, identilies himself more with the * Bread shall be water’d by his tears no more - 


people than with the law, and construing the latter as favourably as he can to ——_- 

the offender ; and he makes a first-rate chairman at a public meeting or a pub- Riiscellancous Articles. 

lic dinner. At the latter he throws himself heart and soul into the proceedings, A a 
PENNY-A-LINERS’ PHRASE-BOOK. 


whether from liking or a desire to put people at their ease , and a succession of 
short, rattling, appropriate speeches, introduce the several toasts ina manner|| Penny-a-liners are a class of people so called because they are ey three- 
that dissuades others from prolixity, and keeps up the flow of good feeling un- jhalfpence a line for what they write. Their meals are Accidents, their board 
interruptedly. He is also in great strength at the meeUngs of the Agricultural jand lodging Offences, and their clothes are generally got out of a Fire. These 
Society, of which he has been president. ‘here he thoroughly identifies him-)|gentiemen have a phraseology exclusively thew own. The terms most in use 
self with the feelings and interests of the farmers, and, when it is his duty to||are printed in the following Book, for the use of persons who read news- 
preside, contrives to keep things together, whether at the business meetings or||papers and are puzzled sometimes to understand them :— 

the purely convivial assemblages, in a style that renders him a general fay Devouring Element means Fire ; as, “ The devouring element, now lashing 
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to the monument as if in anger, now running round it as if in sport, soon razed it twenty, £80 a year. The situations of bank clerks are earnestly sought for, like 
to the ground.” However, the « devouring element” is not applied to the’ ‘all other official and mercantile employment ; but it requires influence, as wel| 


fire, coal, or coke, or slate, or brick, which burns in the grate. Penny-a-liners |as good security, to obtain them.— The City. 
do not say, ‘‘ The leg of mutton was roasted in no time, by the scorching in-|| — 
SIR VICARY GIBBS AND THE ATTORNEYS. 


tensity of the devouring element of the kitchen ” J : 
Electric Fluid is another word for Lightning ; as, speaking of the fig-tree in! I npopular in his own branch of the profession, the attorney-general could not 
Fig-tree-court, a pennny-a-liner would say, «The electric fluid struck the ill-| boast of being a greater favourite with solicitors, especially the worst part of 


fated tree on its topmost branch, and running down it with unusual celerity, them. For though the temper of the man might be bad, and his manner hard, 
levelled it with its mother earth.” | ungracious, and repulsive, his was not the abject spirit to truckle to those who 

More easily conceived than described.—This is an elegant termination to a had power in their hands, or to speak in homed speech to an efficient patron, 
difficult sentence, common to novelists and their unhappy brothers, Penny-a- If the action was founded in folly, in knavery or in both, he never failed to ac. 
liners. | quaint its aiders and abettors with his opinion. Hus forensic bitterness always 
Speaking of a gentleman who had been eating two shillings’-worth of pastry, assumed its harshest tones when denouncing, as he termed them, the prowling 
and could not pay for them because his pocket had been picked, it is usual jackals, the predatory pilot-fish, of the law. One of this class chanced to be 
to say, “When Mr. Alfred Spooney put his hand into his pocket, and diving standing near him as he was addressing the jury ; when, suddenly turning round, 
into its recesses, found he had not a penny, his feelings can be more easily con- he rivetted the attention of the whole court on his vietim—*“ Does any of you 
ceived than described.” ‘This last phrase, it will be seen, though rather! want a dirty job to be done’ ‘There stands Mr. (naming the individual) ready 
lengthy, saves a deal of embarrassing description ||and willing to do it.” ‘The presiding judge interposed, but Sir Vicary persisted 

A Monster in the Human Form.—This monster is generally a boy who has, |** I will not be silenced. ‘The fellow deserves to be exposed, and I will expose 
broken a window, or givena run-away knock. Any litile event is sure to be |him.”” On another occasion, an attorney having brought a very thick brief to 
fathered ona“ monster.”’ If « poodle is stolen, it is the act of a * monster.” |his lodgings in the assize town very late at night, was about to make his bow, 
We recollect that Jones, when he was discovered in the Queen’s palace, was when Sir Vicary Gibbs grasped the huge mass of paper, and inquired, «| |! 
described as “ a monster in the human form.” A Police-office is a great mart for| this evidence?” “No, sir,” replied the attorney ; “ there are forty pages con. 
“monsters,” and Newgate invariably contains one. ‘ Monsters” abounded! taining my observations.” + Point them out.” He then tore these pages from 
most at the time that the Royal Exchange and Houses of Parlisinent were||the rest, and thrust them into the fire, and concluded the interview with a sar. 
burnt down. A “ menster” was supposed to be running about England in||eastic remark, There go yourfobservations.”"— Townsend's Lives of Twelve 


the human form,” burning everything. The term, in fact, is always used) Judges. —— 
when the author of an accident has not been discovered. We will be'| LORD ELLENBOROUCH ON THE BENCH. 
ihe same honest inflexibility of purpose, which would not brook suspicion, 


bound that, if the Thames is ever set on fire, it will be described as being the | 
work of some ‘Monster in the Human Form.” ||marked the conduct of the chief justice, in the trial of a horse cause, to which 


A Miscreant differs very little from the monster.” Perhaps he is a shade! a certain privy councillor was party. The right honourable baronet took his 
worse : for instance, anybody who strikes a policeman is merely “+ a monster,”|'s¢at as of right on the bench, and ventured in the course of the trial to whisper 
but if he strikes a woman he is a “ miscreant.” A man is only a “ monster”!'a remark to his lordship. «If you agai address me, Sir William.” was the 
when he deserts his wife ; but if he leaves three children chargeable on the! grave rebuke, not delivered ir a whisper, * I shail place you in custody of the mar- 


parish, or takes away with him the key of the teacaddy, then he ts nothing but! shal.” The spirit of the man of rank died within him before the stern voice oj 
| the judicial dictator, and he shortly stole away from the side cushions of the bench 


a “ miscreant.” 
Vital Spark is renewed as often as there is an accident. In the report of aj{The instant sabmission paid by all ranks to the authority of a chief who ruled 
murder there is always a “vital spark” brought im. Ifthe + History of Eng-| the court and its precincts, with despotic sway, ‘cuneta supercilio moventis,’ is 


land” were ever to be written by 4 penny-a-liner, he would describe all the acci-||said to have been once exhibited in a very ludicrous manner. A storm of wind 
dents and murders in the regular reporters’ phraseology. “ The body of Ru- and rain had driven a regiment of Westminster volunteers to seek for shelter n 
fus was found, at two p.w., in the depths uf the forest, when a medical man||the hall, when his attention was attracted by the clatter of the musketry. + Wha: 
was immediately sent for. ‘Ihe restoratives usual in such cases were speedily, !s the cause of that interruption, usher.” demanaed Lord Ellenborough. « My 
applied, but it was found that the vital spark had fled. The King ts supposed! Lud, it is a volunteer regiment exorcising, your Ludsiip.” + Exorcising! we 
to have fallen by the hand of some monster in the human form.” | will see who is best at that. (io, sir, and inform the regiment, that if it depart 

Launched into Etermty is a favourite expression that is always coupled with) not instantly I shall commit it to the custody of the typstaff.” The battalion filed 
an execution. It means that a person was hung. ‘The term is only applied to} /ofl, we are assured, at the first report, with military speed.— Townsend's Lives 
human beings. We do not reinember an instance of a butcher ever being de-| of Twelve Judges 


scribed by a penny-a-liner, as launching a pig into eternity —Almanac of the}| —— 
‘ | An Amarecr Artist.—Sir George Beaumont was Sir Joshua's intimate 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF A MASTER SPIRIT. friend, and he had great traces of Sir Joshua. I used to see him every day, 

There is nothing fairer or more wonderful in history than the career of Joan’ ‘whilst pamtaag “ Jerusalem ;” he has sat behind me for hours during my pa- 
of Arc. Her character is only now emerging from the shadow that our nation- ting; and it required all one’s philosophy to resist his propositions ; for up he 
al prejudice so long flung over her fair fume. How spirit-led was her life - how would get m the middle of a head or piece of drapery, and say, * Had you not 
spirit bending was her influence ; from the dauphin to La Hire all France was) better try this ’” and out of his pocket he would take a piece of gum quackery 
swayed by that gallant girl, and yet her pure spirit of womantiness, like the rain- —and he thought saying Sir Joshua was fond of it made it infallible, when 
bow on the storm-cloud, was never merged in her warrior work. What are all) that was the very reason it ought not to have been tried. Then Sir George 
the fabulous tales of Amazons and Chlorindas compared with this heroic maid-| would propose white of egg—then this gum, then that gum ; im fact, he gave 
en’s life Stainless alike in chastity and chivalry—angel of terror to the foe, one a complete idea of Sir Joshua's habits. Once, he told me, Sir Joshua put 
of pity to the vanquished, she lived as became a noble spirit. and found in the) @ portrait of a young lady dry by the fire ; some soot fell down and covered all 
base Bedford’s vengeance a chariot of fire forherfame! Hear now a humbler ier neck. Sir George thought ail was lost. Sir Joshua snatched up the pi- 
story, but as true. A Spanish mob at Malaga had struck down an Englishman :) ture, and saying it would make a capital half tint, rabbed the whole into the 
they were about to tear to pieces his yet breathing body : his only friend stood half tnt of the neck, and made a beautiful colour—Haydon's Lectures. 
alone beside him. What could his single arm avail against a thousand ! Then| 
spoke the spirit : our countryman snatched the small boat's flag, and flung it|) ANtivore to Arsenxrc —Experiments made in France on dogs, commen- 
over the body of his friend. « That is the British flag ' touch what is beneath, cing with 3 grains of arsenious acid, followed by a dese of 18 ounces of fresh 
its shelter, if you dare !”’ was his fearless challenge. The mob recoiled : das-| calf’s blood (subsequently extended to 9 grains, and reduced to 9 ounces), 
tard as it was, each ruffian who composed it had a spirit of his own, that, once|| show a strong affinity of arsenic for blood, and a chemical combination oi the 
wakened would be heard. That red rag saved by mere spirit force. Easily|/two in the stomach, which renders the former as a poison inert.-- Literary («- 
might we multiply instances where not only individuals, but natiens, have con-||=¢t¢e. 
fessed their innate spirituality by acknowledging the sovereignty of a master 
spirit Thus, Peter the Hermit, a squalid, poverty-bound monk, waved his : : 
-cross with certain invocations. ‘Talk to us more of Oberon’s power — all! Eu-| Imperial Parliament. 
rope rose like a single man, and rushed to Palestine! Martin Luther ts a poor House of Commons, Tuesday, June 0 
friar ; he makes a notable discovery—that lus spirit les in bondage where bon- RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY. ~ 
‘dage is not due : he struggles himself free, and the rending ofhis chain is a sig-|| Sir ROBERT PEEL at 5 1-2 o’ciock entered the fiouse amid profound s- 
nal to the world : kings, prineqs, and peasants (for the spirit-world knows no! |lence and took his seat. In a few moments he rose and spoke as follows — 
ranking) rise up ; they tear away the veil (a tapestry of saints, angels, and other)'Mr. Speaker—Sir, I feel it to be my duty to avail myself of the earliest oppor 
spirit-agents,) that hung “twixt them and heaven ; they claim the God-given} tunity of notifying to this house that, in consequence of the position of her Ma- 
privilege to pray directly to their God. What wonders of story books can equal) |\jesty's Government, and especially in consequence of that vote to which the 
these ? Why should we not teach to our children marvellous truths rather that | House came on the night of Thursday last. by which they refused to give to bet 
marvellous falsehoods ! Why should we not teach ourselves the reality of| Majesty’s Government those powers which they deemed necessary for the Te 
spiritual existence, and act upon them too, and thus ennoble our natures.—Oz-| pression of outrage and the protection of life in Ireland, her Majesty's servan's 


Jord and Cambridge Review for July. lhave felt it their duty to tender their resignation to a gracious ————.. ne 
ee a TE lresolution to tender that resignation was the unanimous resolution of her Majes- 
THE CLERKS IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND. ity’s servants, adopted without hesitation. Sir. if [ had any complaint to prele’ 


The number of clerks employed in the Bank of England is about 800, and the!/with respect to the course pursued by the House, this is not the occasion % 
salaries rise from £50 to nearly £2,000 a year. To reach a maximuin salary,|'which [ should venture to prefer it. ‘It is impossible not to fee! that that occ 
such as that last named, requires years of steady perseverance and great abili+ sion by which a great change takes place in the councils of a great empire, 
ties for business. ‘The posts immediately below those of the directors command] | fecting, for weal or wo, the welfare of many millions of the Queen's subjects; 
these incomes, and do not, we imagine, extend beyond the head cashier's office,| in almost all parts of the habitable globe—it is impossible not to feel that * 
or the secretary’s department. The more general average of the salary in the important, | might almost say « solemn, occasion—and it is not such an oced- 
Bank of England ranges from £170 to £300 a year ; and this may be rather over| sion that one word ought to be said by a Minister, acting in homage to constitl- 
than under the mark, considering that, by the recent alteration of the charter, and) tional principles, which can by possibility revive controversies of an acrimoniov® 
the separation of the issue from the deposit department, a number of additional! character. Sir, such controversies would be wholly unswited to the mag” 
hands were introduced, all at tie low rate of salary. A person can never take) of this occasion, and I must also say, the provocation of such controversy would 
office as a Bank of England clerk till he is seventeen years of age, when his| be wholly at variance with the feelings which influence me in addressing ‘s 
salary commences at £50 per year ; and never after twenty-five years of age,| House. (Cheers) ‘These feelings would rather prompt me acknowledge with 
when he is paid £100 per year. In the intermediate years up to the age of \gratitude the many occasions on which, speaking of the great body of the gem 
twenty-one, the salary increases at the rate of £10 per annum ; but, after that||tlemen on this side of the House, at periods antecedent to the present season, 
period, the advance is restricted to £8 per annum. [If a clerk enters between||I and my colleagues have received a generous and cordial support. ‘These feel- 
twenty-one and twenty-five, no difference is made in the scale of remuneration : ings also would rather prompt me to acknowledge with gratitude the occasions 
he merely receives his £100 a year, the same as his junior in age, and gets no||on which, from gentlemen opposite, in oblivion of party differences, her Majes- 
increase till after he has attained twenty-five. If he enters at eighteen years of| ty’s government have received, for measures of which those gentlemen approved 
age, however, he receives £60 a year- f at nineteen, £70 a year; and if at}/also, a cordial support, and I trust, therefore, sir, that nothing will escape B® 
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in explaining the course which Her Majesty's Government have thought it their cion.[reland has curtailed ard mutilated rights.’ That is what I mean by equali- 
duty to pursue which can run the risk of provoking these controversies which I) ty of political franchises. Does any gentleman think I am making a reserve! 
deprecate. Sir, Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept that) (Cheers.) 1 speak of the spirit in which we should legislate. I think it ought 
successors shail have been a inted. t -| to municipal fran i 
ints to prefer, this would not be on which I prefer Cheers.) with to 
but I must also say. that I did not propose these measures connected with our, think the favor of the Crown ought to be bestowed in that country and the con- 
commercial policy at the commencement of this session without foreseeing that fidence of the Crown, without reference to religious distinctions. (Loud cheers.) 
= ther those or been from a opinion that there may be, in our 
the government which pro them; and, therefore, sir, | rather rejoice that) case appearance of partiality. y av f 
he Majesty's Gov 1 fi doubt by an early de-||manifest Ptonfid 4 here we have taken the opportunity o: 
er Majesty's ‘rovernment have nreheved from any dou tby an early de- . ufesting confidence in some Roman ( atholics, [ cannot say that justice was 
to their ang gt for I do} done ow nor has the position of the individuals in accepting 
1 t m our would not us as to create an anxiety for the repetition of 
ve consen 0 hold office by sufferance or by the evasion of any principle.) |similar favors. ear, hear.) Those who succeedus may have different means 
(Great cheering.) I believe that it 1s not for the public interest that a govern-' of carrying that principal into execution ; but if they do act upon that principle, 
in power eve — to bestow favor of the Crown without reference to religious 
which thev consider necessary for the public welfare ; and in the position in| |Jiflerences of opimion, they shall hear no complaint from me on that ground. 
which her Majesty’s government was placed, by the withdrawal—perhaps the /Then, sir, with respect to the spirit in which our legislation should be edie. 
natural withdrawal—of the confidence of many of those who had heretofore |ted; adhering to al! the opinions which I have expressed on the greater and 
given them their support, I do not think it probable that even if the vote to||more important points of Imsh policy, yet must say I, for one, am prepared 
which I refer had been in our favour, her Mayesty’s government would have’ |to co-operate with those who feel the present social condition of the people 
been enabled, with credit to themselves and with advantage to the interests of jin respect to the tenure of land, and the relation between landlord and t 
q g ndlo enant 
the country, to continue in the administration of public affairs. (Long continued] |to be one that{deserves our immediate and most cautious conside: ation. (Cheers. } 
cheering.) Sir, we have advised her Majesty to accept our resignations without! |{ think it may be inpossible, by legislation, to apply any immediate remedy to 
adopting that alternative to which we might have resorted, viz recommending {the state of things which unfortunately prevails in that country ; but, even if the 
to the Crown the exercise of its prerogative, and to dissolve the present Parlia-||enefit is remote, if it is of a permanent character, so fer from being deterred 
ment. We have preferred the immediate tender of resignation to the adoption||from measures calculated to afford a remedy, the distant at which the 
of that alternative. Sir, [ do not hesitate to say, speaking with a frankness! benefit may be derived ought to operate as no discourag*» .t to uc to apply 
which I trust will offend no one, that if her Majesty's government had failed in| jour minds most sedulously and impartially to the consideration of the subject. 
carrying, in all their integrity, those measures of commercial policy which it was || Loud cheers.) Again, with respect to legislation on all those matters connec- 
my to hesitate say there is no T woul of land and of landlord and tenant—while up- 
not have made im order, if not to ensure their ultimate success, at least to give holding the rights of property —whic sheve you will find no advan e m 
the country an opportunity of pronouncing 1 opinion on the subject In this||violating—yet, on the whole, I think the course we have taken during - pth 
case [ should have felt myself justitied in advising a dissolution, because [| sion of extreme pressure of public business, is a sufficient proof that there has 
think the continuance of doubt onsuch a subject would have been a greater evil been no disinclination, on our part to consider that subject. (Hear.) N 
than resorting to a constitutional expression of opinion by the people of this) will there be any disinclination to co-operate with those to whom the praetical 
country. (Cheers.) But there is no necessity of such a dissolution on this|/sdministration of affairs may be comumutted. (Cheers.) Sir, I have reason to 
ground, from those have their oppo-| lord the the city of London, has been com- 
sition, and | am und to say it was not a factious or unseemly Opposition to) mance vy her Majesty to repair to her for the purpose of rendering his assis- 
those measures, and those measures having passed into law, 1! do not feel I) upon which the government formed by the noble lord will act, so far as a com- 
should have been justilied, for any subordinate consideration, for the interests of mercial policy is concerned, will be the continued application of the principles 
reter, issolving the Parliament. (fear ) cause | jeel strongly this—) |that the policy I shall feel it to be my duty to give to that government, in 
unless P a fair, reasonable presumption, even a strong moral conviction, |inz.) presume, therefore, that her Majesty s government will adopt that poli- 
that after a dissolution they will be enabled to administer the affairs of the coun-||cy—and that, if other countries choose to buy im the dearest pa it will be 
try through the support of a party sufficiently powerful to carry their measures.|/no discouragement to them to permit us to buy in the cheapest. (Cheers.) 
(Cheers ) Ido not think a dissolution justifiable for strengthening a party [i trust that they will not resume the policy which they and we have felt most 
think the power of dissolution is a gre ut instrument in the hands of the Crown, || nconvenient, namely, haggling with foreign countries, instead of taking that 
and that there isa tendency to blunt that instrument if it be resorted to without! |independent course which we believe to be conducive to our own interests— 
necessity. Though for the purpose of enabling the country to decide whether we! |\ cheers)—trusting to the influence of public opimon in other countries, that our 
were justified in proposing those measures of commercial policy which we did| jexample, with the practical benefit we derive from it, will at no remote period 
propose at the commencement of this session, [ do not think that would have||insure the adoption of the same course, rather than hoping to obtain commer- 
been sufficient ground for a dissolution. ‘The only ground for dissolution would||cial privileges as an equivalent for the reduction of particular duties. (Loud 
have been a strong presumption that after a dissolution we should have had = Sir, when I say [ presume that these general principles will influence 
party powerful enough in this house to enable us to give effect practically to|!their commercial policy, I do not, of course, mean to say that the adoption of 
the measures which we might propose. Now, I don’t mean a support founded! lthese principles is at once to overrule every moral consideration, and at once to 
ona our position of those who, otherwise, are| et ery of inh — to unequal competition with 
opposed ous; o not mean 2 support founded on a concurrence on one great) jother nations. speak generally as to the tendency of our commercial policy, 
question of domestic policy, however important it may be ; [ think we ought not} |and J trust that every step that is taken will be towards the relaxation of restric- 
to dissolve without having a full assurance that we should have the support,)|tion upon trade. I, for one, shall not urge upon them a hasty and precipitate 
not of those who differ from us on almost all qyestions of public policy, agreeing |adoption oi principles sound in themselves, if they are likely to incur the risk of 
with us in one, but that we should have the support of a powerful party united is great derangement of the great social system I shall bear in mind that great 
tous bv a general concurrence of political opinion. (Cheers) snd | aim /experiments have been recently made under the present adimninistration; that 
bound to say, that in the general division of parties, and after all that has oc-//the surplus amount of revenue is smaller than I could wish it to be, consistent- 


curred, I did not entertain a confident hope that a dissolution of Parliament} 
would have given us that support. (Hear, hear.) [must also say that after! 
all the excitement which has taken place, and after the stagnation of trade con-| 
sequent upon our protracted discussions, it did appear to us that this was a pe-| 
riod when it would not be judicious to take such a step. Upon these grounds, 
we preferred instant resignation to the alternative of a dissolution. We were! 
left ina minority on a question connected with Ireland. Now I should lament 
not merely because it is an Irish question, but | should most deeply lament if it 
could be thought that the measure which we proposed for the repression of out- 
rage in Ireland was an indication that her Mayesty’s servants held any different! 
opinion with regard to the policy to be pursued in Ireland from that which I de-| 
clared towards the close of the jast session of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) ‘To! 
the opinion which I then avowed—to those opinions which had a practical effect 
given tothem by the Charitable Bequests Act, and by the additional vote for’ 
the endowment of Maynooth—to those opinions I, now about to relinquish pow- 
er, entirely subscribe. (Great cheering.) We brought forward that measure, 
believing that resistance to the contagion of crime and the vigorous repression by 
law of the offences which disgrace some parts of Ireland, were not measures) 
calculated permanently to improve the social condition of that country ; but we} 
thought they were measures which could be taken in conjunction with others} 
necessary for the purpose of giving effect to legislation upon that subject. (Hear.)| 
The house has, however, decidec, and [ am not about to impeach their decision. 

I only deprecate any inference, which would be unjustifiable, that because we 

proposed those measures, which some called measures of coercion, which we call, 
measures for the protection of life, therefore our views with regard to the poli-' 
cy to be pursued towards Ireland have undergone any change Speaking for 
myself, I do not hesitate now to say that, in my opinion, there ought to be es-| 
tablished between England and Ireland a complete equality (great cheering) in 

all civil, municipal, and political rights. (Renewed cheers.) When I say com-| 
plete equality, [ don’t mean, because | know it ts impossible, to have a literal) 
equality in every particular. Here, as in matters of more sacred import, it may 


ly with the permanent interests of the country, and while [| offer a cordial sup- 
port in enforeing the general principles of commercial policy which have re- 
ceived the sanction of parliament in the present session, [ shall not urge them 
to any such simultaneous and precipitate adoption of them as may be either 
really injurious to the uterests, from special circumstances, entitled to some con- 
tinued protection ; nor shall I urge them to any such rash and precipitate adop- 
tion of them as would incur the risk of deranging the finances of the country. 
Speaking thus, I am bound to say that | am rather indicating my own intenticns 
and the course [ shall pursue, than that | have had the opportunity of conferring 
with others and speaking their sentiments. I cannot doubt, however, that those 
who gave their cordial concurrence to the measures which | proposed, will be 
jready to give their general acquiescence and support to measures of a sunilar 
character to be proposed. (Loud cheers.) Sir, I do not know that it is neces- 
sary that I should make any other declaration than those I have made. I wish 
to draw no invidious contrast ; I wish to make ho unseemly allusions ; but I can- 
not surrender power without making at least this observation—that I do hope, 
during the five years for which power has been committed to our hands, neither 
the interests nor the honour of this country have been compromised. (Cheers.) 
I think | may say with truth, that, during that period, the burden of taxation has 
been equalised, and the pressure, which was unjust and severe, has been removed 
from many classes of her Majesty’s subjects. (Cheers.) I think I may say with 
truth, that many restrictions upon commerce injuriously attecting the trade of 
this country have been removed. (Cheers.) I think | may say that without at 
all interfering with legitimate speculation ; without at al! paralyzing or derang- 
ing the credit of the country, stability has been given to the monetary system 
of this country—(cheers)—through the cordial support which again (without 
reference to party distinctions) the measures | proposed with regard to the 
Bank of England, the joint stock banks, and the private banks of this 
country, received in the year 1843. (Cheers.) Sur, I trust also that the 
stability of our Indian empire has not been weakened by the policy we have 
pursued—(cheers)—and that the glory and honour of the British arms, both 


be that “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life ;” I speak of the spirit and iby sea and land, in every part of the world have been maintained, not 
not of the letter, in which our legislation with regard to the franchise and other {through our exertions, but through the devoted gallantry of the soldiers 


privileges should be conducted. (Hear, hear.) | mean, there should be a real, jand sailors of this country. 
considerable reductions, great reductions made in the public burdens, yet [ 


have the satisfaction of stating to the House that the national defences of this 


substantial equality in political and civil rights (cheers ; ) so that no person, 
viewing Ireland with perfectly disinterested eyes and comparing its franchise| 
with the franchise either of England or Scotland, should be enabled to say, ‘A 
different law is enacted for oknal, and on account of some jealousy or suspi- 


(Cheers.) Sir, although there have been 


ountry have been improved both by sea and land, and that the army and na- 
vy are in a most efficient state. I trust | may also congratulate the House, 
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that notwithstanding the great reductions in the fiscal burdens of the country) intersect the great northern branch of the Columbia river, the navigation of the 
our finances are in a prosperous and buoyant state; and that, on the 5th of said branch shall be free and open to the Hudson's Bay Company, and to all 
July next, the return which will be made to this House will be, that notwith- British subjects trading with the same, to the point where the said branch meets 
standing the reduction of taxation, the increased consumption of articles of the main stream of the Columbia, and thence down the said main stream to the 
customs and excise, and the general prosperity of the people have supplied the, ocean, with free access into and through the said river or rivers, it being un. 
void which might otherwise have taken place. (Cheers) Sir, lastly, I think derstood that all the usual portages along the line thus deseribed, shell in like 
I may say, that without any harsh enforcement of the law, without any curtail manner be free and open. In navigating the said river or rivers, British syb. 
ment either of the liberty of the subject or the liberty of the press, speaking of jects, with their goods and produce, shall be treated on the same footing as 
Great Britain, there has been as much of obedience and submission to the law) citizens of the United States, it being, however, always understood that noth. 
as there ever was at any period of our history (Cheers.) Nay, I will say ing in this article shall be construed as preventing, or intended to prevent, the 
more ; in consequence of the greater command of the necessaries and minor government of the United States from making any regulations respecting the 
luxuries of life, in consequence, too, of confidence in the administration of the) navigation of the said river or rivers, not inconsistent with the present treaty.” 
law, there has been more of contentment, less of seditious crimes, less neces-| Sir, I will not occupy the attention of the House with any more of the de. 
sity for the exercise of power for the repression of political outrage, than there tails of this convention. (Cheers). I would only state that, on this very day on 
ever was at any antecedent period in this country. (Cheers) [ said, lastly) my return from my mission to her Majesty to offer the resignation of her Ma. 
—but I have reserved one topic, on which I also think I may, without any un- jesty’s servants, I had the satisfaction of finding an official letter from Mr Pak. 
seemly boast or invidious contrast, say a few words. Ithink I may take credit enham, intimating in the following terms the acceptance of our proposals, and 
to her Majesty's government, at least to that distinguished member of it, less givmg an assurance of the immediate termination of our differences with the 
prominent, perhaps, in debate, than others, but as deserving of public honor, |/nited States :— 
and public credit for the exertions which he has made in the maintenance of peace Wasurneton, June 13, 1846. 
(loud cheers)—I mean my noble friend the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- “My Lord—In conformity with what I had tke honor to state m my despatch 
fairs—(loud cheers)—he has dared to avow that he thinks in a Christian country, No. 68, of the 7th inst. the President sent a message on Wednesday last to the 
there is a moral obligation upon a Christian Minister to exhaust every effort be- Senate, submitting for the opimion of that body the draught of a convention 
fore incurring the risk of war. (Loud cheers.) But while he has not shrunk from, fer the settlement of the Oregon question, which [ was instructed by your lord. 
the avowal of that opinion, I will in justice to him say this —it is perfectly consis- ship's despatch, No. 19, of the 18th of May, to propose for the acceptance of 
tent with that opinion, as to the moral obligation of maintaining peace while the United States 
peace can be maintained with honor, that there never was a Minister less incined —_ “* Aftera few hours’ deliberation on each of the three days, Wednesday, 
to sacrificeany essential interest, or abate any thing from the dignity and honorof Thursday and Friday, the Senate, by a majority of 38 votes to 12, adopted 
this couniry, for the purpose of securing even that inestimable blessing—(Cheers), yesterday evening a resolution advising the President to accept the terms pro- 
Sir, I do hope that we leave the foreign relations ot this country in a satisfacto-, posed by her Majesty’s Government. The President did not hesitate to act 
ry state—(loud cheers) that, speaking not only of France, but speaking of the on this advice, and Mr. Buchanan accordingly sent for me this morning, and in- 
other great powers of Europe, there is confidence in the intentions of this coun- formed me that the conditions offered by her Majesty's Government were ac- 
try, and areal desire on the part of the Government of other powers to coope- cepted by the Government of the United States. without the addition or altera- 
rate with us in the maintenance of peace —(Cheers.) Sir, it is that mutual) tion of a single word.”—I have the honorto be, &e. “Ro PAKENHAM. 
confidence in the honor and intentions of public men which most facilitates the “The Right Hon. the Far! of Aberdeen, K. T.. &c, 
maintenance of peace. We come in conilict with France in distant parts of | (Loud and continued cheermg) Thus, sir, these two great nations, impelled, 
the world ; there are heated partisans naturally and justly jealous of the honor I believe, by the public opinion, which ought to guide and influence statesmen, 
of their respective countries ; quarrels small in themselves might be magnified, have, by moderation—by the spirit of mutual compromise, averted that dread- 
by the spirit of jealousy, and a too nice rivalry about national honor might ful calamity of a war between two nations of kindred race and common lan- 
easily be fomented into a cause of war, desolating nations, unless the counsels) guaage—(loud cheers)—the breaking out of which would have involved the ci- 
the great powers were presided over by those who, feeling peace to vilized world in calamities to an extent it is difficult to foresee (not one month 
be the true interests of the civilized world, are determined that the heated pas- of such a war, but would have been more expensive than the whole territory 
sions of angry partisans shall not involve their respective countries in war) that had called it forth); but they have averted that war, I believe consistently 
(Loud cheers) Sir, if anything could have induced me to regret a de- with their true interests—consistently with perfect honor on the part of the 
cision on the part of the House prematurely terminating the existence of the go-, American Government and on the part of those who have at length closed, I 
vernment, it would have been the wish that we should have survived the trust, every cause of difference between the tao countries. (Loud cheers) 
day when intelligence might be received from the United States (loud cheers) Sir, | may say also, to the credit of the government of this country, that so far 
as to the result of, perhaps, our last attempts to adjust those diflerences be-| from being influenced in our views in regard to the termmation of these disputes 
tween this country an’ ‘he United States, which unless speedily terminated.) about the Oregon by the breaking out of the war with Mexico, we distinctly in- 
might have involve’ .ir war. The House will probably recollect that, after tumatedto Mr. Pakenham, that although unexpected events had occurred, it 
we had offered ariitration, and that offer had been rejected, the President of ‘did not affect, in the slightest degree, our desire for peace. (Cheers.) Mr. 
the United States sent a message tothe House of Congress in that couatry Pakenham, knowing the spirit of his government, being aware of the occurrence 
which led to discussions with regard to the termination of that convention which, of these hostilities, having a discretionary power in certain cases, if he had 
provided for a temporary adiustment of our differences—at least for a tempo-, though this offer would have been likely to prolong negotiations, or diminish 
rary avoidance of quarrel—and enable the two countries jointly to occupy the, the chance of successful issue, yet wisely thought the occurrence of Mexican 
territory of the Oregon. Sir, the two Houses of the American Congress, al- hostilities with the United States was not one of the cases to which we had ad- 
though advising the President of the United States to signify to this c¢ suntry, verted, and therefore most wisely did he tender this offer of peace to the Uni- 
as he was empowered to do. the termination of the existing convention, by giv- ted States on his own discretion, and the confidence of his government. Now 
ing a year's notice, added to that advice, which might, perhaps, have been con- let me say, and [am sure this House wi!l think it to the credit of my noble 

idered of an unsatisfactory on hostile character, the declaration that they ad-, friend that on the occurrence of these hostilities between Mexico and the Uu- 
vised the notice for the termination of the convention to be given inorder that, ted States, before we were aware of the reception which this offer on our part 
it might facilitate an amicable adjustment of the dispute. We thought the ad-) would meet with, the first packet that sailed tendered to the United States the 
dition of these words by these high authorities, the expression of a hope that, offer of our good offices for the purpose of mediating between them and the 
the termination of the convention might the more strongly impress upon the two, Mexican government (Loud cheers.) Sir, I do rejoice therefore, that before 
countries the necessity of amicable adjustment—we thought that those expres-| surrendermg power at the feet of a majority of this House, I had the opportu- 
sions removed any barrier to a renewal by either country of the attempt to set- nity of giving them the oificial assurance thatevery cause of quarrel with that 
tle this difference. We did not hesitate, therefore, within two days after the| great country on the other side of the Atlantic is terminated before we retire 
receipt of that intelligence of a wish expressed by the Houses of Congress that! from office. (Loud cheers.) Sir, | feel that Ihave now executed the task 
efforts might be made for the peacefu! termination of these disputes, although which my public duty imposed upon me. I trust I have said nothing which 
the offer of arbitration had been rejected—we did not hesitate to do that which, can by possibility lead to the recurrence of these controversies I have depreca- 
in the present state of the dispute, it became essential to do—not to propose re-| ted. Whatever opinions may be formed with regard to the extent of the danger 
newed and lengthened negotiations, but to specify frankly and at once what with which we were threatened, | can say with truth that her Majesty's Gov- 
were the terms on which we could consent to a partition of the Oregon. Sir, the! ernment, in proposing these measures of commercial policy, which have disen 

President of the United States, I must say, whatever might have been the ex-| titled them to the confidence of many of those who heretofore gave them their 
pressions heretofore made by him, and however strongly he might have been per-| support, were influenced by no other desire than the desire to consult the inter- 
sonally committed to the adoption of a different course, wisely and patriotically ‘ests of this country. (Cheers.) Our object was to avert dangers which we 
determined at once to refer our proposals to the Senate—that authority of the thought were imminent, and to avoid acontlict we believed would soon place in 
United States whose consent is requisite for the termination of any negotiation) hostile collision great and powerful classes in this country. (Cheers.) The 
of this kind; and the senate, again acting in the same spirit, has,1 have the love of power was not a motive for the propesal of these measures ; for, as | said 
heartfelt satisfaction to state, at once advised the adoption of the terms we of- before, | had not a doubt that, whether these measures were accompanied with 

fered them. (Loud cheers) Sir, perhaps, from the importance of the subject, failure or success, the almost certain issue must be the termination of the ex- 
and considering this is the last day I shall have to address the House asa minis. istence of this Government. Sir, [ am not sure that it is not advantageous for 
ter of the Crown, I may be allowed to state what are the terms of the propo- the public interests that this should be so—I admit that the withdrawal of conti- 

sals we made to the United States on the Oregon question. In order to pre- dence from us by many of our friends was a natural result of circumstances: 
vent the necessity for renewed diplomatic negotiations, we sent a convention, and I do think that, when proposals of such a nature are made, apparently at 
which we trusted the United States would accept. The first article of that) variance with the course which Ministers heretofore pursued, and subjecting 
convention was to this effect, that— | them to the charge or taunt of inconsistency—upon the whole, it is advantageous 

“ From the point on the 4th parallel of north latitude, where the boundary for this country, and for the general character of public men, that the proposal 
laid down in existing treaties and conventions between Great Britain and the of measures of that kind, under such circumstances, should entail that whichis 

United States terminates, the line of boundary between the territories of her supposed to be a fitting punishment—namely expulsion from office, 1 there- 
Britannic Majesty and those of the United States shai! be continued westward fore do not complain of it; anything is preferable to attempting to maintain 
along the 49th parallel of north latitude to the middle of the channel which ourselves in office without a full measure of the confidence of House. (Cheers) 
separates the continent from Vancouver's Island, and thence southerly through I said before, and I said truly, that in proposing those measures I had no wish 
the middle of the said channel, and of Fuca’s Straits. to the Pacitic Ocean; to reb others of the credit justly due to them. Now | must say, with reference 
provided"however, that the navigation of the said channel and straits south of to the honorable gentlemen opposite, as I say with reference to ourselves, nel 


. the 49th paraliel of north latitude. remain free and open to both parties.” ther of us is the party which is justly entitled to the credit of them. (Cheers-) 


Lhose woo remember the local conformation of that country will understand ‘Chere has been a combination of parties, and that combination and the influ- 
that we proposed the continuation of the 49th parallel of latitude tll it strikes ence of government, have led to their ultimate success; but the name W 
the Straits of Fuca; that it should not be continued across Vancouver's Island,, ought to be associated with the success of these measures is not the name 
—thus ee of any part of Vancouver’s Island—but leaving us in pos- the noble Lord, the organ of that party, nor is it mine. (Cheers.) The name 
session of the whole of Vancouver's Island. Sir, the second article of the con-| which ought to be, and will be, associated with the success of those measures, 
vention we sent for the acceptance of the United States was to this effect— is the name of a man who, acting, | believe, from pure and disinterested mo- 

' | tives, has, with untiring energy, by appeals to reason (loud cheers,) enf 

‘*From the point at which the 49th parallel of north latitude shall be found to} ther necessity with an eloquence the more to be admired because it was unal- 
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fected and unadorned—{cheers)—the name which t to be associated with hear !”)—and, whatever may have been the anticipation with which it was re- 
the success of those measures > the name of Richard Pobden (Loud and pro- |ceived at the time it was carried, it has been really and essentially the true and 
tracted cheering.) Sir, I now close the address which it has been my duty to original cause to enable the right honourable Baronet to carry this great mea- 
make to the House, thanking them sincerely for the favor with which they) |sure, which involves such unportant ¢ nsequences. ‘ 
have listened to me in performing this last act of my official career. Within a} { was merely anxious, first of all, to express my cor to the Go- 
few hours probably, that power which I have held for the period of five years vernment on the dispute with America having terminated in a satisfactory 
will be surrendered into the hands of another—without repining—I can say jmanner; and then to protest against its being supposed from my silence 
without complaint—with a more lively recollection of the support and confi-| that [ acquiese:d in the opmions of the right honourable Baronet, or that | 
dence I have received than of the opposition which during a recent period I met) differed from the opinions that I had expre during the last few years as to his 
with I shall leave office, I fear, with a name severely censured by many hon. policy.” : 

tlemen, who, on public principle, deeply regret the severance of party ties— | Mr. HUME congratulated Sir Robert Peel and the country on the successful 
who deeply regret that severance, not from any interested or personal motives, |termination of the Free-trade struggle— 


but because they believe fidelity to party engag ts—the existence and main-| ‘ He considered that Sir Robert had rendered such a service to his country as 
tenance of a party—to constitute a powerful instrument of government. would redound for ever to the honour of his name. When he came into office 
I shall surrender power severely censured, P fear again, by many in gentle-, he found the country engaged in war; and he was sure that no consolation 


men, who, from no interested motive, have adhered to the principle of protec- |would be greater to him than that when he left office he left it at peace with all 
tion as important to the welfare and interests of the country; | shall leave he the world. He had also by his great measure afforded fair and ample scope 
name execrated by every monopolist (cheers by the opposition) who from less’ for the employment of capital and industry, and for which he deserved as much 
honourable motives, maintains protection for his own individual benefit (con- or more credit than any predecessor in office.—(Hear, hear.) When this mea- 
tinued cheering ;) but it may be that J shall leave a name sometimes remem- |sure was properly carried out it would confer the greatest benefits on the civi- 
bered with expressions of good will in those places which are the abode of men jlized world. Mr. Hume therefore regretted, that at this moment circumstances 
whose lot it is to labor, and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their should compel the right honourable Baronet to resign the helm of power; and 
brow—a name remembered with expressions of good-will, when they shall re- he was sure that his retirement was the source of regret and a matter of sym- 
create their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter pathy with millions—(Hear, hear) No one ever left power carrying with him 
because it is no longer leavened by a sense of injustice. (Loud and vociferous 's0 much of the sympathy of the people —(Hear, hear.) He would venture to 
cheering during which the right hon. baronet resumed his seat.) When the |say, that those honourable gentlemen who were now opposed to him on this 
cheering had suosided, great question, would before many years elapsed regret the course which 
Sr R. PEEL again rose and said—I have received a communication from they had taken, and would become converts to the system he advocated — 
the noble lord whose services have been required by her Majesty, and I trust, in (Hear, hear) He individually felt the greatest gratitude to Sir Robert Peel 
conformity with his wish, the House will unanimously support the motion | for the manner in which he had carried out this great measure.” 
shall now make, namely that the house at its rising do adjourn till Friday next. | The adjournment to Friday was agreed to, and the House broke up at half-past 
(cheers. ) ‘seven o'clock. [It had been agreed that the Committees on Private Bills should 
LORD PALMERSTON rose to express concurrence in this , and. sit from day to day though the House stood adjourned. } 
also in the sentiment that the House should abstain from entering upon topics) On the same —— the Ministerial resignation was announced to the 
likely to produce discussion— Lords by the Duke of Wellington, with characteristic brevity and dryness. 
“| entirely concur in thinking that we should, just at this moment, do nothng — At the commencement of the sitting, Lord Brougham put a question to Lord 
to renew y difficulties or revive past differences. Although that was the Aberdeen as to the truth of the report that the Oregon dispute had been set- 
language held by the right honourable Baronet himself at the commencement of tled—* I allude to reports of 4 most consolatory, and, [ may add, most gratify- 
his speech, yet there can be no doubt that m the subsequent part of his observa- ing nature, which appear in the public prints of Amerira, and of this country, 
uons, led away excusably by his own feelings, he did advert to topics which and whieh lead me to hope and trust, even in these times of false news, that 
might have led some Members on his side of the House to suppose that the char- the troublesome and in every respect disagreeable matter between us and 
acter of our proceedings was different from that which an examination of the the United States as to the Oregon territory and the boundary of that territory, 
facts will show it to have been.—(‘* Hear, hear !")—I wish, Sir, to state to the has been brought to an amicable conclusion, and to one which is honourable for 
House, that if | abstain from following the right honourable Baronet through any |both parties.” ' 
of those topies which he has touched upon connected with his five years’ admin- ‘The Earl of Aberdeen auswered in the affirmative ; adding, that he might 
istration of power, | beg it to be understood that I am not thereby abandoning, \have ventured, without the pressure of a question, to have made the gratifying 
or retracting any of the opinions which I may have expressed and which others, announcement— Aiter the President had declined to accept the repeated offers 
may have expressed in this House on many occasions, with respect to the policy of the British Government, to submit the whole question to arbitration, and had 
of the Government ; and that our silence may not be construed into an ac- sent a message to both Houses on the subject of bringing the joint occupancy 
uiescence in that, I may sav, general commendation which he has passed on, to 4 close, Lord Aberdeen felt that nothing could be done till the Senate and 
measures of his Government. Sir, | agree with the nghthonourable baron- House of Representatives should have taken some steps in consequence of that 
et, that he has shown a proper deference to constitutional principle in bowing to |message. “ When | saw that the Senate and the House of Representatives 
the opinion—manifestly and clearly expressed—of the House of Commons. And ad adopted resolutions in such a conciliatory and friendly disposition, I did not 
I think he is perfectly right in having said that this would not have been an oc delay for a moment, but, putting aside all ideas of diplomatic etiquette, which 
casion on which it would have been becoming or proper in him to have advised) might have led me to expect that some steps would be taken on the other side, 
the Crown to exercise its prerogative of dissolving the Parliament and going to 'l prepared the draught of a convention, which was sent by the packet of the 18th 
anew election [ agree with him, when a Government so stands by the divi-, of May, to Mr. Pakenham, to be proposed for the acceptance of the United 
sion of parties that it rests only on acomparatively small minority of this House, States Government.” [Lord Aberdeen read Mr. Pakenham’s letter announcing 
and that there is vo rational probability that a dissolution and general election: the Aeceptance of the convention. ] He concluded by paying a compliment to 
would give them a majority, that a course which her Mayesty’s Ministers have) ‘Mr. M’Lane, the American Minister, for the friendly and conciliatory course 
pursued is more fitting than a dissolution.—(* Hear, hear !”")—There are some) |adopted by during the negotiation 
parts of the right honourable Baronet’s speech which gave me great pleasure. | | 
was glad, Sir, to hear the principles which he announced as those on which the | 
government of Ireland ought to be carried out.—(** Hear, hear !"")—I was glad SIR JOHN HARVEY 
indeed, to hear from the nght honourable Baronet that the same rights and privi- | All doubt as to who will sueceed Lord Falkland in the Government of Nova 
leges—civil, political, and municipal—ought to be accorded to Ireland as exist Scotia is now at end. Sir John Harvey received his Commission by the last 
in England, except only in cases where ion must unavoidably be different. T Steamer from England, appointing him to the civil and military command. The 
was lad also to hear the right honourable Baronet say that a difference of re- Newfoundland Gazerfe of the 7th mst. has the following reference to the services 
ligious opinions ought not to be a bar to the employment of men in political situa- of Sir John 
tions for which they are qualified. I might, if I were disposed to meet the speech | We understand that the Unicorn has brought out to our valued Governor, 
of the right honourable Baronet in a different spirit from that in which [ mean |Sir John Harvey, a commission appointing him to the Civil and military com- 
to treat it, express perhaps a passing regret that these opinions and sentiments mand in Nova Scotia and its Dependencies, and that His Excellency’s Commis- 
had not been at former periods acted upon in a more decided and useful man- |sion includes the provisional appomtment of Captain-General and Governor-in- 
ner.—(** Hear, hear '’)—For the reasons I have stated, I shall not go ito the) |Chiet of the British Provinces in North America, in case of the death or ab- 
question whether the policy of her Majesty's Government with regard to Indian) sence of the distinguished Officer who at present holds these high offices. 


affairs has or has not received uequivocal approbation from all parts of the House} While we respectfully beg leave to congratulate His Excellency on this re- 


and from the counrry. I will not touch upon those other topics , though | may |cognition of his services by our Sovereign, we at the same time, with reference 
be again allowed to say, that the right honourable Baronet did not altogether so |to ourselves, feel that it is a pamful duty to give publicity to the fact. 

shape what he had to say as not to afford an inducement or opportunity for dis | Now, our community wears an aspect at once peaceful and harmonious ;—on 
cussion. I should be sorry to leave one topic of the right honourable gentleman's) |the arrival of Sur J. Harvey here, the very reverse of this was the fact. At 
speech, after the deep pleasure which it has afforded : | mean the communication present, those professing a different faith, and of various political views, have 
which he made, and which will be received with entire satisfaction, not only with- |discovered there is something they inay yield to the opinions of others without 
in the walls of parliament but throughout the country—that the unfortunate dif- |any abandonment of their own principles ; and all are satisfied that they co-op 
ferences which have arisen between this country and the United States have been) erate and work together for the general good. Is it then too must to aseribe 
brought to a termination, which, as far as | can judge from the speech of the right this improved state of our condition, both in a social and political point of view, 
honourable Baronet, is of an honourable character. —(** Hear, hear '!”)—It would, |to the happy, just, and enlightened manner in which Sir John Harvey has con- 
be unfortunate for the civilized world if two great nations like Great Britain and||\ducted our public affairs? We think not ; and therefore cannot abstain from 
the United States, united as they are by every tie which should cement two giving utterance to our opinion that such is the case—an opinion in which we 
great and powerful states, should be involved in the calamities of war for inte- ‘are assured our readers will cordially join us 

tests whieh are very remote, and the importance of which could only accrue at) We cannot doubt but that Her Mayesty’s Government will, only afver a ma- 
a distant period. ‘Therefore I am glad of the opportunity of stating the delight ||ture deliberation, appoint a successor to our present Governor, and that the ut- 
in which the whole country will concur, with which | heard the communication most care will be evinced in the selection; but whoever may occupy that posi- 
of the right honourable Baronet. The right honourable Baronet well and truly tion ainong us which His Excellency Sir John Harvey has, for the interests of 
said, in the course of his speech, that the merit of the great commercial mea- this inportant Colony, so advantageously filled — whatever may be the circum- 
sure which he had succeeded in carrying was not due to honourable gentlemen stances jn which we may hereafter be placed—there is nothing which can arise 
on this side of the House, nor to honourable gentlemen on the Treasury benches ; that will ever eflace from our grateiul recollection the many and great benetits 


but it was due to the talents, the ability, the perseverance, and firmness of pur- 
of my honourable friend the Member for Stockport.—(Cheers.)—The nght 

le Baronet paid a just and deserved compliment to Richard Cobden ; 

but I think that the House and the country will look beyond the pomt to which 
the right honourable Baronet directed attention, and will see in Richard Cobden 
not only the zealous and enlightened advocate of great improvements in our. 
commercial code, but will see in him the most distinguished result of the t 


which this community has experienced at the hand of his Excellency Sir J. Harvey. 
These remarks are highly eulogistic—and are, we believe, but an echo of the 
ublic opinion of the Island. Sir John leaves Newfoundland + peaceful and 
armonious,” carrying with hun the best wishes of the people—he has governed 
wisely and well. 
Our new Governor, it is said, is not — until about the time Lord 
Falkland leaves, (3d August,) whether in H. M. S. Hyacinth or the Unicorn is 
not yet known.— Morning Chronicle. 


measure of Parliamentary reform, carried by this side of the House—(“ ear, | 
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forei Sumn arp. by hie a believe, been same 
3 — e by ussell, with the acquiescence of his intended coll 
THE NEW MINISTRY. expressing his deep sense of Mr. Cobden’s services and nt clai “— 
No incident illustrates more forcibly the magnitude of what Sir Robert Peel penvey oD Faso the prospective offer of a seat in the Cabinet, contingent et i Ci 
has done for the country, than the remarkable contrast between the last Whig) |Cobden finding himself some day in sufficient health and wealth to di - E 
attempt to form a Cabinet and the present completion of one. Then, all was| that great responsibility without danger to his life or fortune. Propesals hay T 
embarrassment, difficulty, impossibility : now, all is smoothness and facility | also, we have reason to believe, been made to two other prominent members of Pr 
Then, the cry was, what will Laed John Russell do to carry Corn-law Repeal ? ‘the League ; and, although in one case they were, also from private reasons Pc 
he '—now, are out way, and) unsuccessful, it is not improbable that at least one gentleman who has distin. Mi 
Cabinet is formed. It was so much a matter of course re was no} guished himself by his public advocacy of Corn-law repeal will ente 
t was not expected that the Russe ig Cabinet wou » more t 4 Wel heard of : , , 
e have heard of one instance of the influence which the passing of 
ay aq the Melbourne one ; and so in itselements, it proves to be. This |Robert Peel’s corn Importation Bill has had on wages, which we sae 
. oe en ‘the consideration of monopolists throughout the kingdom. A large manufacturer, 
who employs from a thousand to twelve hundred hand-loom weavers, in the 
cuncil— Marquis of I neighbourhood of Preston, Chorley, &c., went among them on Monday last, 
Pres Privy Seal—Earl of Minto vansd ° and announced that, in consequence of the passing of this measure, he had St 
— L._-Se G —" ‘come to the determination to advance their wages. The week’s work commen. Cr 
Poses a bes Vi oe, cing the followmg day, the manufacturer in question has not lost a single day jj 
Cue -_. Earl Grey almerston. making the announcement and the advance.—Manchester Guardian. ‘ 
First Lord of the Treasury—Lord J. Russell. -— Gazette of ‘Tuesday contained the following announcements— Ai 
. a , e Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the | 
Chancellor of the Exche’r—Charles Wood. G Seal ‘ ; Vi : ‘ 
Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster.—Lord Campbell. d eat Seal, granting the dignitics of Viscount and Earl of the United King. Ne 
r~ jom of Great Britain and [reland unto the Right Honourable Lord Franc 
Paymaster General—T.. B. Macaulay. E 
Woods and P _Vi Morpeth. gerton, and the heirs male of his bedy lawfully ten, by the names, styles, Mr. | 
‘orests— Viscount Morpe 
and titles of Viscount Brackley of Brackley, in the county of Northampton, to visit | 


Postmaster-General—Marquis Clanricarde. 
Board of Trade—Earl of Clarendon. 
Board of Control—Sir John Hobhouse. 
Secretary for Ireland—Mr. Labouchere. 
Admiralty—Earl of Auckland. 

NOT IN THE CABINET. 


and Earl of Ellesmere, of Ellesmere, in the county of Salop. 

| ‘The Queen has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 
‘the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom of 
(Great Britain and Ireland to th. followmg gentlemen, and the respective hers 
male of their bodies lawfully begotten, viz.— 

' The Right Honourable Thomas Frankland Lewis, of Harpton Court, in the 


Lord Lieut. of Ireland—Eari of Besborough. dom 
Commander-in-Chief—Duke of Wellington. 
_— Gen. of Ordnance—Marquis of Anglesey. rE ey Somerset Prkington, of Westwood Park, in the county of Worcester, qos 
aster of the Mint—Kt. Hon. R. L. Sheil. 
Secretary of the Board of Admiralty—G. H. Ward, Esq. John Gladstone, of Fasque and Balfour, the county of Kincardine, Ess ; 
Attorney General—Sir T. Wilde. le vores Weir Hogg, of Upper Grosvenor Street, in the county of Middlesex, ter Ples 
One of the Lords of the ‘i'reasury—Lord Ebrington. 
4 Under Secretary for the Home Department—Sir Wm. Somerville. "a illiam Feilden, of Feniscowles, in the county palatine of Laneaster, = 
Under Secretary of Foreigy Affairs—Hon. E. J. Stanley. 
Solicitor-General for Scotland—Mr. Maitland. jmagn, 
{ Mistress of the Robes—Duchess of Sutherland. Sir Moses Montefiore, of East Chitte Lodge, in the Isle of Thanet, and county nate x 
The Quest been graciously pleased to grant unto William Alexander Ap- to 
iralty—Aduiral D). A | 
_Lo eat Admiralty—Admiral D. Dundas, Hon. F. Berkeley, Honorable W | thony Archibald Hamilton Douglas, Esq., (commonly called Marquis of Dovg- neestes 
Jomt Secretaries of Treasury—T. Parker, H. Tuffnell. las and Clydesdale,) the office of Knight Marischal of Scotland, in the room of “The 
Secretaries of Board of Control—Hon. G. 8. Byng, T. Wyse. | William George Earl of Erroll, deceased. 
| The following appointments are also notified— them in 
Under Secretaries of the Colonies—B. Hawes, Esq. wid 
Board of Ordnance—Col. C. Fox, Hon. G. Anson, Lord C. Paget. Major-General Sir Patrick Ross to be Governor of St. Helena. . 
Master of the House—Duke of Norfolk. , a Thomas Denison, Esq., to be Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen's = — 
: Of the gossiping reports. one alone retams a living interest : it is the follow-|| The Honourable Frederick William Adolphus Broce to be LieutenantGov. Lo 
ing “Ure ed by the T'vmes to a list of the new Cabinet— ernor of Newfoundland. _ t 
} * We believe we may say that Lord John Russell has spared no pains to in-| eal she Cape of eed ope?” to be Second Assistant Surveyor for the pare — 
crease its strength by the addition of new elements. On receiving her Majesty's ° creased 
commands to form a Ministry, he sought an interview with Sir Robert Peel. — H. O. Gordon, Esq., to be Chief Justice for the Virgin Islands. yud 
The Ex-Premier received him with every sign of cordiality ; gave him a general) * inclair Bryan, Esq., to be Treasurer for the said Islauds. png! = id 
ise of assistance ; and undertook that he would not oppose any measures). Mr. Sergeant Talfourd was sworn in on Thursday as Queen's Sergeant, be- cantina 
John might bring forward, simply because they proceeded from that quar- '°F° Lord Lyndhurst. This honour is deemed his Lordship’s spontaneous the abr 
ter. To this he added expressions, the force of which may have been overated,| @** wrt ; part, th 
but which implied the absence of all wish to return to power. On this, it is)| One of the last Ministerial acts of Sir Robert Peel was the recommendation ion 
| said, Lord John vertured to ask for what he considered a fair pledge of Sir) of Mr. M‘Culloch to her Majesty for a pension of 200/. for the services he has render | 
Robert’s sincerity. He requested that the Ex-Minister would acquiesce in three) rendered by his writings on political economy. We have reason to believe these re 
: of his late colleagues, whose naimes our readers will probably anticipate—Lord| that this act of kindness was entirely spontaneous ; and it is the more credita- British 
i Dalhousie, Lord Lincoln, and Mr. Sidney Herbert—accepting seats in the new) ble to Sir Robert Peel, as on various occasions Mr. M‘Culloch has openly cen- vice on 
' Cabinet. To this Sir Rorbert is said to have replied, that he felt unwilling to; sured some of the measures brought forward by the right honourable Barozet. My o 
interfere in so delicate a matter ; that he would offer no opposition, but could) — Times to rs 
, certainly not recommend a step which would be lable to unfavourable com-| The passing of the Corn Bill and the new Tariff has excited much rejoicing pros 
ment, as indicating a too great tenacity of office on the part of those youthful) in the manufacturing districts, in England and Scotland. On the receipt of the Shou 
} statesmen. | uews, bells were rung ; fags and banners bearing appropriate inscriptions were of Tres 
| “ As we yesterday intimated to our readers, Lord John Russell returned on, displayed from factories, or carried in procession about the streets ; cannons modific: 
| Wednesday from Osborne House, charged with an expression of her Majesty's} were fired, and all the usual modes of giving vent to popular feeli resorted my acti 
’ wishes that the Duke of Wellington would still continue in command of the! to. In many places arrangements are made by employers to give their work- stitution 
Army. To this request his Grace yielded a dutiful compliance, in conformity men a holiday and an entertainment. Birmingham, Manchester, Ashton-ui- shall 
with his views under somewhat similar circumstances im 1827. At the same! \der- Lyne, Stockport, Oldham, Royton, Leigh, Rochdale, Middleton, Glasgow, I alse 
| time, he said that he considered his political life now ended, and that he should) Dundee, Airdrie, Cupar Fife, Kirkaldy, Dunfermline, are among the places State t 
now never open his lips in Parliament except on subjects connected with his of-) where rejoicings have taken place. of Apri 
' fice. Lord John Russell hereupon felt hunself encouraged to _make the same}! ‘The practical effect of the new Corn-law, which came into operation on the “Cone 
| request he had previously made with inperfect success to Sir Robert Peel.) 27th of June, has been chiefly exhibited in the large quantities of grain released ernmen 
) The Duke at first returned much the same answer as his late colleague. He) from bond, at London Liverpool, and other ports. As regards A a a reduc- copy of 
| was subsequently, however, induced to give his consent to a letter, of which) tion took place on Monday at Mark Lane, and dion in = sulenioal markets from a 
4 Lord John sent copies tothe above mentioned three members of the retiring] throughout the country ; but symptoms of a reaction are beginning to appe*, 18th M 
{ Cabinet. Their reply left Lord John Russell no hope of their assistance 45\ ‘the impression being that the stocks of English wheat and of Foreign are togeth- Was 
members of his Government—for the present at least. wei j\er not more than will be required for consumption tll the new crop comes m0 
- “Some of our readers will possibly be grieved to tind that a Cabinet wichhas) pyarket. Aco 
‘ risen into power on the back of the measure carried by the League, should bear | ‘ os ; : bet 
so little outward sign of sympathy with that body. In the first place, however, || chief given “~ 
they will discover some pledge that their misgivings are not founded in fact in Hie the county ef was iary. v 
the circumstance that Lord Grey now views in a more favourable light the Z al “4 and rior of the British 
ficulties that led him to break with the Cabinet attempted last December. ‘The| On od th hiefs ; who duced | 
question, too, of offering a seat to Mr. Cobden, received, we are imformed, long jteland the slave to one of marriage the Go 
{ and ‘repeated discussion. Of course the admission of a great and triumphant d I succes difficult 
agitator, to the councils of her Majesty and the Executive Government of the be ill high rank motive: 
nation was a proposal likely to present some unfavourable aspects to account of bis skit in war.” revidus to the elevation to Wh 
such as Ministers, Whig or Conservative usually are. We have reason to be- |he now holds, sfthe Hickey to Baki ; the 
lieve that no unbecoming jealousy was displayed. There are circumstances, | bettas with the language o “0 vigines.-Tipperary Free - ap Deen in 
however, which will oceur to all our readers as offering at least a temporary im- The Gazette of yesterday nouties that the Queen has boon pleased Liout. ner 
iment in the way of that gentleman's acceptance of office. His business, it) Pout Lieutenant-Colonel Heury Despard, of the Ninety-ninth F oot, sian of 
1 is well known, is one peculiarly dependent on personal superintendence ; so much Colonel Robert Heury Wynyard, of the Fifty-eighth Foot, to be Companions Her 
so that Mr. Cobden himself considers a period of political retirement necessary||the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath. of the t 
The amount subscribed for the Cobden Testimonial, at the Manchester meet . 


to make amends for the loss he has suffered by his generous devotion to a public 
cause; and on the same ground a magnificent subscription has been set on foot| i 


, on Thursday, was £18,500 


ag 
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The Revenue.—From the returns it would appear that there is a balance of 


ierease on the quarter of £575,599, for the year terminating at the 
ame time there has been a decrease of £1,011,773. The increase on the 
yarter is thus accounted for :-— 
IncREASE. 

Customs : : : : : : : : : £23,843 

Excise : : : : : : : 139,027 

Taxes : : 2 : : : 

Pro ax: $ : : : 99, 

Of : : : : : 26,000 | 

Mieellaneous’ : : : 444,349 


Over and above the ordinary sources of revenue, is is stated 


that an increase has occurred under the head of “‘ Imprest 
and other Moneys,” of : : : : : : 44,677 
Gross Increase’: : : 782,927 
From this must be deducted :— 
Decrease. 
Stamps 3 : 106,581 
Crown Lands : ; : ; : : : 30,000 
130,581 


And in addition to what is called ordinary revenue, 
on account of repayment of advances’: : 70,747—207,328 
Net increase on the quarter : : - : £575,599 


Mr. Bright, the distinguished colleague and co-laborer of Mr. Cobden, is about; 
tovisit the U. States. 


THE OREGON TREATY. 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. | 
President of the United States, commumva:ing a proposition 
part of the British Government for the adjustment of the Oregon ques-, 


(June 10, 1846—read.) | 


on 
tron. 

To the Senate of the United States : 

I lay before the Senate a proposal in the form of a Convention, presented to 
the Secretary of State on the 6th inst. by the Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Her Britanme Majesty, for the adjustment of the Oregon 
question, together with a protocol of this proceeding. I submit this proposal. 
to the consideration of the Senate, and request their advice as to the action 
which, in their judgment, it may be proper to take in reference to it. 

In the early periods of the Government, the opinion and advice of the Se-; 
nate were often taken in advance upon important questions of our foreign policy ., 
Gen. Washington repeatedly consulted the Senate and asked their previous ad-, 
vice, to which he always conformed his action. This practice, though rarely 
resorted to in later times, was, in my judgment, eminently wise, and may onoc-' 
casions of great importance, be properly revived. 

The Senate are a branch of the treaty-making power, and by consulting, 
them in advance of his own action, upon important measures of foreign policy 
which may ultimately come before them for consideration, the President secures 
harmony of action between that body and himself. The Senate are moreover, 
poe of the war-making power, and it may be eminently proper for the Ex- 
ecutive te take the opinion and advice of that body in advance upon any great, 
question which may mvolve in its decision the issue _—_ or war. On the! 
present occasion the magnitude of the subject would induce :ne, under any cir- 
cumstances, to desire the previous advice of the Senate, and that desire 1s in- 
creased by the recent debates and proceedings in Congress, which render it, in, 
my judgment, not only respectful to the Senate, but necessary and proper, if 
not indis to insure harmonious action, between that body and the Ex | 
ecutive. In conan, on the Executive the authority to give the notice for 
the abrogation of the Convention of 1827, the Senate acted publicly so large a) 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane—Extracts. 
Department or 
Washington, April 28, 1846. 
I herewith transmit a notice for the abrogation of the Convention of the 6th 
August, 1827, between Great Britain and the United States, in accordance with 
the terms prescribed in its second article. This paper you will deliver to her 
Britannic ajesty in person, or to her Majesty's principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, after you shall have ascertained which of these modes of 
presenting it will be most in accordance with her Majesty's wishes. A dupli- 
cate of the same is transmitted, to be placed on file in the archives of your le- 


As the abrogation of this Convention is an act of an important and solemn 
character, the delivery of the Notice ought to be attested with all due formality. 
The mode is left entirely to your own discretion ; but, I would suggest that it 
might be made the subject of 4 protocol, in triplicate ; one copy of which should 
remain with the British Government, another with the Legation in London, and 
the third be transmitted to this De nt. 

In the remarks which you may have occasion to make on the delivery of the 
Notice, the language of the preamble to the « Joint Resolution concerning the 
Oregon territory,”’ raust necessarily be your guide. * * * Congress have 
spoken their will upon the subject, in their Jomt Resolution, and to this it is his 
(the President’s) and your duty to conform. 


To her Majesty VICTORIA, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Bria 
tain and Ireland, etc. 
Wh » the Congress of the United States have adopted a + Joint Resolu- 
tion concerning the Oregon territory,” of which the followimg is a copy : 
“ Whereas, by the convention concluded the 20th day of October, 1818, be- 
‘tween the United States of America and the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the period of ten years, and afterwards indefi- 
nitely extended and continued in force by another convention of the same par- 
ties, concluded the 6th day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
t hundred and twenty-seven, it was agreed that any country that may be 
claimed by either party on the northwest coast of America westward of the 
Stony or Rocky Mountains, now commonly called the Oregon territory, should, 
jtogether with its harbors, bavs, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers with- 
in the same, be ‘ free and open’ to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the 
two Pi , but without prejudice to any claim whieh either of the parties 
might have to any part of said country ; and with this further provision, in the 
|second article of the said convention of the 6th of August, 1827, that either 
party might abrogate and annul said convention, on giving due notice of twelve 
‘months to the other contracting party. 
“ And whereas, it has now become desirable that the respective claims of the 
U. States and Great Britain should be definitely settled, and that said territory 
may no longer than need be remain subject to the evil consequences of the di- 
vided allegiance of its American and British population, and of the confusion 
and conflict of national jurisdiction, dangerous to the cherished peace and good 
junderstanding of the two countries : 
“ With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for the abrogation of the said 
‘convention of the sixth of August, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, in the 
|mode prescribed in its second article, and that the attention of the Govern- 
‘ments of both countries may be the more earnestly directed to the adoption of 
all proper measures for a speedy and amicable adjustment of the differences and 
\disputes in regard to the said territory : 
“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby authorised, at his discretion, to give to the Government of 
Great Britain the notice required by the second article of the said convention of 
the 9th of August, 1827, for the abrogation of the same.” 

Now, therefore, after a careful consideration of the premises, I, JAMES K. 
POLK, President of the United States, in the exercise of the authority and dis- 
cretion vested in me by the said * Jomt Resolution concerning the Oregon terri- 
tory,’ and in pursuance of the second article of the Convention of 6th August, 
1827, therein meutioned, do hereby, in behalf of the United States, give notice 


part, that the decision on the proposal now made by the British Government, 
without a definite knowledge of the views of that body in reference to it, might, 
render the question still more complicated and difficult of adjustinent. For, 
these reasons, I invite the consideration of the Senate to the proposal of the 
British Government for the settlement of the Oregon question, and ask their ad- 
vice on the subject. 

My opinions and my action on the Oregon question were fully made known 
to Congress in my annual message of the 2d ember Jast, and the opiuons 
therein expressed remain unchanged. 

Should the Senate, by the constitutional majority required for the ratification, 
of Treaties, advise the acceptance of this proposition, or advise it with such 
modifications as they may upon full deliberation deem proper, | shall conform, 
my action to their advice. Should the Senate, however, decline by such con- 
stitutional majority to give such advice, or to express an opinion on the subject, 
{ shall consider it my duty to reject the offer. 

I also communicate herewith an extract from a despatch of the Secretary of 
State to the Minister of the United States at London, under date of the 28th, 
of April last, directing him in accordance with the joint Resolutions of Congress, 
“Concerning the Oregon territory,” to deliver the Notice to the British Gov- 
ernment for the abrogation of the Convention of 6th August, 1827, and also a 
copy of the Notice transmitted to him for that purpose, together with extrets 
from a despatch of that Minister to the Secretary of State, bearing date the 
18th May last. JAMES K. POLK. 

Wasuineron, June 10, 1846. 

PROTOCOL. 

A conference was held at the Department of State on the 6th June, 1846, 
between the honourable Jaimes Buchanan, Secretary of State, the American, 
Plenipotentiary, and the right hon. Richard Pakenham, the British Plenipoten-| 
uary, when the negotiation magooting the Oregon Territory was resumed. The 


Bntish Plenipotentiary made a verbal explanation of the motives which had in- | 


duced her Mayesty’s Government to struct him to make another proposition to 
the Government of the United States for the solution of these long existing 
difficulties. ‘The Secretary of State expressed his satisfaction with the friendly 
motives which had anunated the British government in this endeavor. 

Whereupon, the British Plenipotentiary submitted to the Secretary of State 
the draught of a Convention (marked A.) setting forth the terms which he had 
deen instructed to propose to the Government of the United States for the set- 


tlement of the Oregon question. JAMES BUCHANAN. 
RICHARD PAKENHAM. 


—_ follows the draught of the Convention, which is in the precise wont 


below given.) 


to her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
‘that at the end of twelve months from and after the delivery of these presents, 
lby the Envoy Extraerdmary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
jat London, to her Britannic Majesty or to her Majesty's princi Secretary of 


|State oe Foreign Affairs, the said Convention shall be entirely annulled ‘and 


In testirnony whereol, | have caused the seal of the United States to be hereun- 
to affixed. Given under my hand at Washington, this twenty-eighth day of 
April, A.D. eighteen hundred and forty-six, of the Independence of the said 
States the seventieth. 

By the President, JAMES K. POLK. 

James Buchanan, Secretary of State. 


Mr. McLane to Mr. Buchanan—Eviracts. 
Lonpvon, May 18, 1846. 

I received late m the day, on the 15th inst., (Friday,) your despatch number- 
mg twenty seven, dated the 28th of April, 1846, transmitting a notice for the 
abrogation of the convention of the 6th August, 1827, between the United States 
and Great Britain, in accordance with the terms prescribed in the second ar- 
ticle, instructing me to deliver the notice to her Britannic Majesty in person, 
or to her Majesty's principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, as will be 
most agreeable to her Mayesty’s wishes, and at the same time leaving the mode 


jof the delivery of the notice entirely at my own discretion. 


1 will of course execute your instructions at the earliest practicable moment. 
As, however, | could only ascertain her Majesty's wishes, which | am directed 
to consult, through the principal Secretary of State for Foreign A fairs, sufficient 
time has not yet heen afforded for that purpose ; and in the midst of the pre- 
paration of my despatches for the steamer to-morrow, and of my engagements 
at the Foreign Office, connected with one of the topics of this letter, it ae pot 
been in my power to give to a subject of so much importance that deliberation 
which I am sensible a proper exercise of the discretion coniided to me requires. 
To morrow, however, i propose to seek an interview with Lord Aberdeen for 
this purpose, and without loss of time finally to execute your instructions in the 


jmode that may be deemed most effectual, I may add, that although it is al- 


~ ey probable that the presentation of the notice to her Majesty in persou 
will not be admissible, and that where a treaty may be annulled upon notice by 
one party, the mode of delivering the notice need not be dependent upon the as- 
sent of the other ; yet, in the present instance, I do not apprehend there will be 
any difficulty in giving and receiving the notice in a mode mutually satisfactory 
and in conformity with usage in such cases. * * . ie * * 

T have now to acquauit you that after the receipt of your despatches on the 
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15th inst. by the Caledonia, I had a lengthy conference with Lord Aberdeen ; land those which may be expected to be regarded as most objectionable, are Ti. 
on which occasion the resumption of the negotiation for an amicable settlement 'tle more than the embodiment of the various offers and suggestions which at- 
of the Oregon Question, and the nature of the proposition he contemplated sub- different times, have, in some form or other proceeded from our own negotiators 
mitting for that purpose, formed the subject of a full and free conversation. |) [ have myself always believed, ifthe extension of the line of boundary on the 
have now to state, that instructions will be transmitted to Mr. Pakenham by 49th parallel by the Strait of Fuca to the sea would be acceptable to our 
the steamer to-morrow, to submit a new and further proposition on the part of vernment that the demand of a right freely to navigate the Columbia river, could 
the Government, for a partition of the territory in dispute. be compromised upon @ pomt of tune by conceding it for such a period as might 
ition, most probably, will offer substantially — be necessary for the trade of the Hudson’s Bay Company, north and south of 
First—To divide the territory by the extension of the line on the parallel of) the 49th parallel. Eatertaining great confidence in that opinion, and deeming 
forty-nine to the sea; that is to say, to the arm of the sea called Birch’s bay, it only reasonable, I confess that, from an early period, [ have used every argu. 
thence by the Canal de Arro and Straits of Fuca to the ocean ; and cenfirming||ment and persuasion in my power to reconcile Lord Aberdeen to such a limita. 
to the United Sta*es, what indeed they would possess without any special con-|'tion ; and, although [ am quite aware that, with a portion of the British public 
firmation, the right freely to use and navigate the Strait throughout its extent ‘lan unportance it by no means deserves, is attached to the navigation of the Co. 
Second—To secure to the British subjects occupying lands, forts, and sta- lumbia river, and that in others it is undeservedly regarded as a point of pride 
tions, anywhere in the region north of the Columbia and south of the forty-| [ have been disappointed by the pertinacity with which it has been at so much 
ninth parallel, a perpetual title to all their lands and stations of which they may! risk insisted upon. Feeling very sure, however, that the presant offer is not 
be in actual occupation ; liable, however, in all respects, as I understand, to the} imade or intended as an ultimatum, I think it only reasonable to infer an expec- 
jurisdiction and sovereignty of the United States, as citizens of the United) tation on the part of those who are offering it, not only that modifications may 
States. Similar privileges will be offered to be extended to citizens of the U. be suggested, but that they may be reasonably required. And therefore, I stif} 
States who may have settlements north of the forty-ninth parallel; though I) entertain the opinion that, although from a variety of causes—in part, perhaps, 
presume it is pretty well understood, that there are no settlements upon which) from an expectation that in the United States this point may not be absolutely 
this nominal mutuality could operate. I have no means of accurately ascer-| insisted upon, and in part from deference to interests and impressions at home— 
taining the extent of the present Britishsettlements between the Columbia and! /they could not be induced in the first instance to make an offer with such a quali. 
the forty-ninth parallel. They are not believed by Lord Aberdeen to be nu-| fication ; yet if the adjustment of the question should be found to depend upon 
merous, however ; consisting, as he supposes, of a few private farms and two, this point only ; they would vield the demand to the permanent navigation of 
or three forts and stations. [ have already ina previous despatch taken the lib-) the river, and be content to accept it for such a number of years as would afford 
erty toremind you that by their charter, the Hudson’s Bay Company are pro-) all the substantial advantages of hese interests they have particularly in view 
hibited from acquiring titles to lands, and that the occupations to be affected by that could be reasonably desired. If the only question upon which the adjust. 
this reservation, have been made, either by the squatters of the Company or by! ment of the Oregon question depended should be whether the navigation of the 
the Puget’s Sound Land Company for the purpose of evading the prohibition of Columbia river should be granted for a period sufficient to subserve all the pur- 
the Hudson’s Bay Charter. ‘They are in point of fact also, according%to Cap-) poses ef British subyects within the disputed territory, or whether the mght 
tain Wilkes’ account, cultivated and used chiefly by the persons employed in| should be extended indefinitely to a particular class of British subjects, I must 
the service of the former Company, and as auxiliary to their general business of believe that no English statesman in the face of his denial of a similar privilege 
hunting and trapping rather than with a view, as has been generally supposed, to American citizens in regard to the St. Lawrence, would take the hazard upon 
of colonizing, or of permanent settlement. | this point alone, of disturbing the peace of the world. Indeed, if the ministry 
Lastly.—The proposition will demand for the Hudson’s Bay Company the) from whom the present offer proceeds, should continue masters of their own pro- 
right of freely navigating the Columbia river. It will, however, as | under-| position by remaining in office until the qualification [ am adverting to would 
stand, disclaim the idea of s«vereignty, or the right of exercising any jurisdic./ have to be dealt with, I should feel entire confidence in the belief I have now 
tion or police whatever, on the part of the government, or of the company, and) expressed. 
will contemplate only the right of navigating the river upon the same footing, I regret to say, however, that I have not the least expectation that a less re- 
and according to the same regulations as may be applied to the citizens of the! servation if proposed in favour of the occupants of land between the Columbia 
United States. I nave already acquainted you that Lord Aberdeen has very and the forty-ninth parallel, would be assented to. [ may repeat my conviction, 
positively and explicitly declined to treat of the navigation of the St. Lawrence founded upon all the discussions in which [have been engaged here, that in 
im connection with that of the Columbia; and that even if it were desirable to//making partition of the Oregoa territory, the protection of those interests which 
us to propose to offer one for the other, he would on no account enter into any| have grown up during the joint occupation is regarded as an indispensable ob- 
negotiation in regard to the St. Lawrence! | ligation on the score of honour and as one impossible to be neglected. [ am 
* * #* * * Thave seen no cause to change the opmion, that in any at-| quite sure that it was at one time in contemplation to insist upon the free navi- 
tempt to divide the Oregon territory, the obligation felt by this government to}|gation of the Columbia river for British subjects and British commerce generally, 
protect the rights of their subjects, which may have been acquired or grown up and that it has been ultimately confined to the Hudson’s Bay Company after 
during the joint occupation, would most probably interpose the greatest dil-|\great resistance, and in the ead most reluctantly. Being so contined, however, 
ficulty in the way of an amicable adjustment. And it is now obvious that the it would be only reasonable to limit the employment of the right to a period be- 
pro) reservation of the right to the Hudson’s Bay Company of freely navi-- yond which the Company might have no great object to use the river for the 
gating the Columbia, and that in favour of the British occupants north of the| purposes of trade. But the interests of the British subjects who have settled 
river, proceed from this source ; although it is probable that more or less pride, upon and are oceupying lands North of the 49th, are considered as permanent, 
may be felt at giving up now, without what they may deem an adequate! and entitled when passing under a new jurisdiction, to have their possessions 
equivalent, what has been hitherto tendered by our negotiators. | secured. ‘This at least, is the view taken of the subject by this Government, 
In fact, except in the surrenderto the United States of the title of the lands) and not at all likely in my opinion to be changed 
not occupied by British subjects between the Columbia and the 49th parallel,) [may add, too, that I have not the least reason to suppose it would be possi- 
and also the surrender of the jurisdiction over the river and the country within) ble to obtain the extension of the 49th parallel to the sea, so as to give the 
the same limits, I am afraid it may, with some plausibility, be contended that) Southern Cape of Vancouver's Island to the United States. 
there is no material difference between the present propesition and that offered) It may not be amiss before leaving this subject, to call your attention to the 


to Mr. Gallatin by Messrs. Addmgton and Huskisson, the British negotiators, position of the present Ministry. ‘The success of their measures respecting the 
in 1827. proposed Commercial relaxations is quite certain, and the Corn Bill having now 


It is scarcely necessary for me to state that the proposition, as now submit- 
ted, has not received my countenance. * « ‘ * I have there-| pass the Lords by a majority no less decisive. From that time, however, the 
fore felt it my duty to discourage the expectation that it would be accepted by) te which has hitherto kept the Whig party in support of Sir Robert Peel, will 
the President ; or, if submitted to that body, approved by the Senate. | be dissolved; and the determination of the Protectionist party, who suppose 

I do not think there can be much doubt, however, that an unpression has been| themselves to have been betrayed, to drive him from office, has lost none of its 
aye here that the Senate would accept the proposition now oflered, at||vigour or power. Indeed, it is confidently reported, in quarters entitled to great 
east without any material modification, and that the President would not take| respect, that they have even offered to the leader of the Whig party to select 
If there be any) |his own time, and that when he is ready, they will be no less prepared to force 
reasonable ground to entertain such an impression, however erroneous, an offer, Ministers to resign. I have reason to know, that, at a Ministers them- 
less objectionable, in the first instance at least, could hardly be expected. | selves believe a change to be mevitable, and are considering only the mode and 

It may be considered certain, also, in my opinion, that the offer now to be made, the tine in which it will most likely happen. It will not be long, after the suc- 
is not to be submitted as an ultimatum, and is not tended as such ; though || cess of the measures for the repeal of the +‘ Corn law,” before opportunities enough 
have reason to know Mr. Pakenham will not be authorised to accept or reyect|jfor the accomplishment of this object will occur 
any modification that may be proposed on our part; but that he will, in such}; ‘The “ Factory bill ” regulating the hours of labour, will afford one, and most 
case, be instructed to refer the modification to his Government | probably that on which the change, sooner or later, must be unavoidable, and 

It is not to be disguised, since the President's annual message, and the pub-| that the offer has been made to the probable head of anew Ministry to select his own 
lic diseussion that has subsequently taken place in the Senate, it will be difficult, | |time, may it not be expected that, instead of waiting quietly to allow the Whig 


the responsibility of reyecting it without consulting the Senate. 


if not im ible, to conduct the negotiation in its future stages, without refer-) leader to select the time of coming in, the present Minister will rather select his 
ence to opinion of Senators, or free from speculation as to any degree of con-|,own time and mode of going out, and, with his usual sagacity, so regulate his 
vossible to his restoration to power! 


trol they may exercise over the result. Whatevertherefore might be prudent) retirement as to leave as few obstacles as 

and regular in the ordinary course of things, I think it is of the utmost import-||[n that case, it is not very unlikely he onal prefer going out upon the “ Fac- 
ance, upon the present occasion, if the President should think proper to propose) tory bill” before taking ground upon more unportant measures—and if so, it 
any ification of the offer to be made by Mr. Pakenham, that the modification | will not surprise me to witness the coming in of anew Ministry at the end of 


should be understood as possessing the concurrence of the co-ordinate branch June or earher. With a knowledge of the proposition now to be made, I am 
not prepared to say that one more objectionable might have been apprehended 


of the treaty power. 

It is not easy to conjecture, with any certainty, the exteut to which this Go-| from a Whig Ministry ; unless, indeed, the present government may be sup 
vernment might be induced to modify the proposition, even if they should be as-| to be prepared to accept the qualifications when proposed by the President, 
sured that the Senate, no less than the President demanded jit. It must not) which it was unwilling at first to offer. Upon that supposition, it might be de- 
escape observation that during the preceding adininistration of our government,||sirable that the modifications should be offered before the coming in of a new 
the extension of the line on the 49th parallel to the Strait of Fuca as now propos-; Minister, who, finding only the acts of his predecessors, without a knowledge 
ed by Lord Aberdeen, was actually suggested by my immediate predecessor as) of his intentions, might not be so ready to take the responsibility of assenting to @ 
one he thought his government might accept ; and that, in regard to those Eng-| change. 
lish subjects who would be left within American jurisdiction by adopting that||T'o the Senate of the United States : 
boundary, he considered the provisions of the second article of Jay’s Treaty!) In accordance with the resolution of the Senate of the 12th inst., that “ the 
as a precedent for a convenient mode of dealing with them. | President of the United States be and is hereby advised to accept the proposal 

By the second article of Jay’s Treaty, however, British subjects would not} of the British Government, accompanying his message to the Senate, dated 10th 
only be secured in the absolute title of all lands and effects, as fully as by Lord| June, 1846, for a Convention to settle boundaries, &c., between the United 
Aberdeen’s proposition, but would be allowed the option to continue as British||States and Great Britain, west of the Rocky or Stony Mountains,” a Conven- 
subjects and without any allegiance to the Government of the United States,||tion was concluded and signed on the 15th inst., by the Secretary of State on 
which, according to Lord Aberdeen’s offer, as I understand it, they would not ||the part of the United States, and the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
possess, In point of fact, therefore, the substantial points of the present offer,||potentiary of her Britannic Majesty on the part of Great Britain. 


finally passed the House of Commons, may be expected at no remote day to 
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“This Convention I now lay before the Senate for their consideration, with al |of those just departed. Even between the leaders 


of these two parties a tole- 
view to its ratification. 


JAMES K. POLK. “rably fair understanding exists, and although the details of public business may 
. not proceed either through the same channels or precisely by the same routes 


s Smee yee aiemmaiie f as heretofore marked out by the great man now retiring, yet there is so much 
‘onvention between the United States of Ameria and her Majesty the Queen o 
= Umied K aie of Great Britain and Ireland, concluded at Washengton jof ee ee - between the late and the present head, the spirit of 2 

the 15th of June, 1846. beral feeling and action dwells so greatly in each, and the ulterior objects o 


June 16, 1846—Read a first time. j 
June 17, 1846 —Read a second time and ordered to be printed in confidence 
for the use of the Senate. 


The United States of America and Her Majesty the Queen of the United, 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, deeming it to be desirabie, for the future 


both are in all important respects so essentially the same, that liberal Conser- 
vatism and expanded Whiggism will commingle, and—if we must still use a 
party term, when party is all but sinothered,—here is the prospect of a more 
brilliant history of Whig government than that party has given prestige of du- 


welfare of both countries, that the state of doubt and uncertainty which has: "ng the last century of time. 
hitherto prevailed respecting the sovereignty and government of the territory on | But when we observe that both the party going out, and the party coming in 


the North West Coast of America, lying westward of the Rocky or Stony jare satisfied, we would not be understood to believe that ail the British commue 


are satisfied. There is one, which has been guilty of political suicide, and 
mutually asserted by the two parties over said territory, have respectively named) zUlity 


Plempotentiaries to treat and agree concerning the terms of suchJseitiement : would deserve to be buried at the most public cross-road of political travel, were 
that is to say, the President of the United States of America, has on his part jit not that there are some grounds for pronouncing an :batement of the verdict, 
furnished with full powers James Buchanan, Secretary of State of the United ithe victims being found “non compos mentis.” These are the besotted pro- 
States, and Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain ltectionists, the dregs and remains of what was formerly known, though now 
and Jreland, has on her part appointed the Right Honourable Richard Paken- | ; : = ) ; 

iam, a member of Her Majesty's most honourable Privy Council, and Her Ma- jpolitically extinct, as the Ultra Tories; the non-movement men, the reliers 
vest’ Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, japon “the wisdom of our ancestors.” These have curried their animosity 
who, after having communicated to each other their respective full powers, jagainst the enlargement of public opinion, freedom of mental and intellectual ac e 


led the fol 
formed in good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following, tion, and the onward movements of the imasses in the ina ~ «wormation and 
jconsequent political importance and weight, so far, that been trampled 


articles: — 
«From the point on the 49th parallel of north latitude, where the boundary|/upon through the momentum of collision they have been doomed to experience, 
lad down in existing treaties and conventions between Great Britain and the |and they rise again to perceive, too late, that they now neither take a stand as 


Vnited States terminates, the line of boundary between the territories of her |'Tories, Whigs, or Radicals, but are pitied as the Obstructive of the bade pall 
Britannic Majesty and those of the United States shall be continued westward 


along the 49th parallel of north latitude to the middle of the channel which sep- hey the who alone gave their 
arates the continent from Vancouver's Island, and thence southerly through the |!" the national councils ; they have joined themselves, for mischief, with those 
middle of the said channel. and of Fuca’s Straits, to the Pacific Ocean ; provi jwho were their political adversaries hitherto ; they have endeavoured, as much 
ded, however, that the navigation of the said channel and straits, south of the Jas in them lay, to act like restive horses, that throw their rider and director, and 
49th parallel of north latitude, remain free and open to both parties.” are themselves thrown out of the course ; and they find that they have let into 


ARTICLE 2. 


From the point at which the 49th parallel of north latitude shail be found to 
intersect the great northern branch of the Columbia river, the navigation of the 
sad branch shall be free and open to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and to all 
British subjects trading with the same, to the point where the said branch meets 
the main stream of the Columbia, and thence down the said main stream to the 
ocean, with free access into and through the said river or rivers, it bemg under-| 
stood that all the usual portages along the line thus deseribed, sha!) in hike man-| 
ner be free and open. In navigating the said mver or nvers, British subjects) 
with their goods and produce, shall be treated on the same footing as citizens, 


power men of a school diametrically opposed to every principle of their own, 
who come into that power with a prestige which will enable them to dash into 
pieces every remains of that once absolute Toryism now sunk into insignificance. 

We have said before, that the defeat of the Coercion bill by no means brought 
the resignation of the ministry as its necessary consequence. The speech of 
Sir Robert Peel declares this; he might on the occasion have preferred to try 
the effect of a dissolution of Parliament, and we have a strong belief that he 
would have carried the measure after such a course. But he needed repose, 


of the United States, it being, however, always understood that nothing in en then 
article shall be construed as preventing, or intended to prevent, the governg | } 
ment ef the United States from making any regulations respecting the naviga- |"™nisters could no longer carry on the public business upon their own plan it 
uon of the said river or rivers, not inconsistent with the present treaty. |was more becoming to give way to others in whom greater confidence might be 

ARTICLE 3. placed. Now to whom do the Peel administration give place! Substantially 


In the future appropriations of the territory south of the 49th parallel of, to the same persons who under the Melbourne administration were branded by 
north latitude, as provided in the first article of this treaty, the possessory 


ts of the Hudson’s Bay company, and of all British subjects who may be: both Ultra and moderate Conservatives, by Radicals, and by foreign political 
~— in the occupation of land or other property lawfully acquired within the |writers, as effete, helpless men, getting any little boon they could obtain, sue- 
sad territory, shall be respected. jcumbing where they could not succeed, bending to every blast, and insulted even 


apticys 4. — / | by those who received benefit at their hands. Strange indeed are the turns, and 
The farms, lands, and other property of every description, belonging to the 


Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, on the north side of the Columbia river, | (mutable are the life! Except the colourimy of the picture 
shall be confirmed to the said Company. In case, however, the situation of jin this portrait of the last Whig government, the likeness is not a bad one. 
those farms and lands should be considered by the United States to be of public) They were helpless in a great measure, but not effete ; they did bend to the 
ad political importance, and the United States Government should signify 4 |pJast, for the storm was guided by the old, stiff-necked aristocracy who drew 


desire to obtain possession of the whole or of any part thesenl, the poageuty on \their maxims and their strength, from the feudal principles of their ancestors 
required shall be transferred to the said Government at a proper valuation to be | 


and their large landed properties which were all but invincible against mere rea- 
agreed between the parties. g Q 
ARTICLE 5. and argument. They did content themselves with comparitively small 


The present Treaty shall be ratutied by the President of the United States by poons, because they knew from the first the inveterate obstinacy of their adver- 


and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by her Britannic, than cansheded the tant 
Majesty ; and the ratificatious shall be exchanged at London at the expiration 


of ths from the date hereof, or sooner if possible | the people and of liberality, was so much wrung trom exclusiveness and given 

six months from the date hereof, . 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, ito those whose right it was. 

and have affixed thereto the seals of their arms. P co || The history of the last five years, and the salutary reform which has teken 
Done at Washington the fifteenth day of June, in the ee et lima place in the ethics of political life, will render the admin.stration of the Whigs 

thousand eight hundred and forty-six. a at. ee ey AM. a much easier task to them than heretofore, whilst it will have improved both 
asl ‘their principles and practice. Among other things that which has always been 

Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 1-2 per cent. prem. a sock a-head” both to Sir Robert Peel and to Lord Melbourne, will in all 


_ THE AN GLO AMERIC AN . probability be comparitively easy to Lord John Russell. ‘The advice of the re- 


tiring minister upon Irish matters is correct, just, benevolent, and if prudently 
carried out will be effective to a permanent and satisfactory establishment of the 
= ‘Union. We feel assured chee if Sir Robert had long enough at the 
The Steamers Cambria and Great Britain bring our European files up to the head of affairs he would himself have brought about what he recommends, with 
7th inst. inclusive, containing much intelligence of a highly gratifying nature all reasonable despatch. He has been the Pioneer in the march, ene a4 
and some which is greatly to be regretted. bled his successor to reap a harvest of glory where he has oun the seed. Itis 
2 US ; y ‘well known, and pretty generally conceded that ‘* Repeal ” is now only the re- 
The evil and the good are both before us; the Corn Bill is now the law of we pretty ' , : pre than 
the land, as is likewise the Customs Duties Bill; the poor and the middle classes membered name of a bugbear which for a time ea e — aco Tae 
are enjoying the fruits of their labor in as high a degree as the natural inequali-,morous out of their propriety ; it was an woe — 2 
ties of human condition can permit, the Protectionists or human Screws are which required to be reduced ere the body politic cou e - - 
greatly divested of their threads or means of social pressure,—and the men who to healthy action. By means of pruning, tapping, lopping o excrescences, 
under Providence have done all this are ousted from the stations which they feeding the roots, and other acts of skilful horticulture the Irish political tree is 
have so effectively and beneficially filled. The Pee! ministry is no more, and at present in a healthier state than it has been during - — part of its 
the Whigs with Lord John Russell at their head are again the Lords of the As- growth, and the new manager is advised to add new = a e —_ stock 
cendent in the government of the British Empire. thereby to restore it to the greatest excellence ‘ w - it is capab e. And 
Usually a change like this in England causes considerable bustle, net unmixed Lord John will assuredly follow auch good advice, and discontent will gradually 
with confusion . in the present case there has not been the least sensation, The subside, aud public money will tinnd its _ a ee will 
thing was expected, the succession was provided for, and the change in the be executed there, and the capabilities of the w tr ed, anc he United 
Ministry amounts to no more than this, that a number of other noble and honor- Kingdom will be no more than a mere title among the nations, it will denote 
ble gentlemen, previously selected, walk in at another door and take the places really and truly the greatest nauon upon earth, in spirit as in name. 
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Jury 25, 
We perceive that in the new ministry, considering it as a Whig one, there is lene St. Lawrence and with the Eastern states, that one cannot help looking upon. 
much greater fusion of ranks than has been usually found in a Whig adminis- ‘them as foregone designs of the Almighty for this very purpose, and to be de- 

tration. ‘This again shews the march of liberal principles, and, as if to degrade veloped by mankind in the fulness of time. And the fulness of time is come; 

or rather to humiliate the poor Protectionists to the uttermost, the Duke o:| the Emigrant has landed on these shores to amend the condition of poverty and 

Wellington accepts office with the new regime. It is true he has not a seat in| hardship which he suffered in the overgrown population of the old world, he has 

the Cabinet, for it is unlikely that his Grace would compromise the political| proceeded onward into the vast wilderness which he has subdued and rendered 

principles which he has held during a long life, and quite as unlikely that he| plenteous to the use of man, his efforts have given him enough and to spare, he 

would bring them into cellision with those of statesmen of a different school, in| jcan supply the wants of those whom he left behind, they have called and he has 

which they would probably be found always in the glorious minority of one | replied to them, and the outcast—so to speak—has become a benefactor. From 

But the Duke knows he can be useful to his country, without mixing himself up) Chicago to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, a distance of some fifteen hundred 

with politics, and he therefore remains at the head of the Army which under| Miles, there is a navigable communication with the ocean, by which plenty of 
him has been raised to so high a renown, and he will still be able independently ‘food, to an almost inexhaustible extent may be wafted across to the old coun- 

to vindicate his own opinions on politica! questions, whensoever he shall feel! tries of the world, thus repaying them for the adventurous spirit which first 

himself called upon todo so. As for his being officially a servant of the Crown,||Wrought and rendered useful the newly discovered continent. 


that is part of himself. and by whatever name it shall be called, it is a heart-- The improvement in science and in the mechanic arts, however, soon rendered 
| facile other streams of supply from the far west, and instead of the mode by the 


service, not merely an eye-service. 
It must have been a proud moment for Richard Cobden, in which his service, St. Lawrence, the mouth of which nearly half the year is locked up from access 


in the glorious and triumphant cause of free trade were mentioned in glowing ‘° the mariner, a way has been devised by which nearly all the year round ship- 
terms by the Premier, even in the midst of the People’s House of Parliament : ‘ments may be made to foreign countries. The magnificent Erie Canal, extend- 
and it reflected no less honour on Sir Robert Peel himself, to divest frankly of ™g from the Hudson at Albany to the Lake Erie at Buffalo, does that for New 
the credit which thousands, perhaps millions, would have accorded him, of being! York which the Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence do for Montreal and Que- 
the author of those measures. Sir Robert has reached the highest point of bec ; with this additional accommodation to New York, that produce when stored 
moral courage ; he dares confess convictions in himself adverse to previous there can be exported at any time, even of the winter season. Hence the mov 
ones, he dares to strip himself of honours of which any patriotic heart may be) "Z riches of the soil which strike the traveller's eye at every glance in the val- 
proud, and he dares to do this last in favour of one whose most bitter political’ ley of the Mohawk and the other vallies in the course of the journey along 
adversary he has formerly been. Should his public career be now at its final which we have endeavoured to lead the reader; and hence the rapid rise of the 
close, he has in fact “had glory enough ;” yet we anticipate still more. He’ city of Buffalo, connecting the navigation of the lakes with that of the Erie 
will be found the independent advocate and supporter of his successors whenso- Canal and the Hudson River to New York. Let us not, however, be misunder- 


ever he can conscientiously be so, and should Heaven spare him to enjoy some Stood in thus bringing cities and lines of communication with the sea into the 
refreshing repose. we may yet see him again at the helm which he so well 


knows how to guide. 
We confess to some leanings towards Whiggery in our composition, but the 


same paragraph, as instituting invidious comparisons. ‘The riches of Canada 


|'do not consist par excellence in her food for exportation, nor does she consider 


the carrying trade of that department of commerce as her most valuable busi- 


ness; yet much is done therein, and there will be much more when the new 
mode of transit trom Montreal to Portlard shall be completed 

The Steamboats which traverse the western lakes from Buffalo to Chicago, 
are among the most magnificent that pass over the face of the waters. ‘They 
ue all upon a large scale, constructed with a view to quick passage, contain 


great ex-Premier both in principle and practice has so embellished the political, 
character, has so blended and softened the salient points of political antagonism 
that he has in a great measure deprived party of its distinguishing character- | 
istic. As he adopted many a Whig measure when he last came into ofiice so| 
we hope that Lord John will adopt many a one of his, and that shortly there’ 
will be nothing ieft of the monster called party, but the Snout of the one, and the) abundance of accommodation and comfort to passengers, the fitting up display 
Rump of the other, being made serviceable as occasion may require. | great taste, and the decorative skill which has been employed upon them would 
There has been unusval promptness exercised in the election te the Papacy | absolutely startle an Eastern stranger unprepared for the exhibition of such 
The new Pope, wh .ss'-nes the name of Ps IX., is a native of the States of workmanship so far west of the Atlantic shores. From all that we could learn 
the Church, and is not more than 54 years of age, which is unusually young | tie general character of their commanders is that of gentlemanly bearing, with 
He seems raised by Providence expressly for his present vocation, for he is ite! kind attentions, and a perfect readiness to oblige. In more than one instance 
scribed as aman of active habits, and of very enlightened notions. The tem- “® ©?” bear witness to all this, and were actually more than half tempted to 
poral no less than the ecclesiastical government which just now devolves upon’ *CeP* pressing invitations to make a trip to Chicago. ‘These fine vessels can 
him requires his best judcment, and happily he is of an age at which both saga- etlect the run of nearly 1100 miles in about 75 hours, yet they stop at Cleve- 
city and vigor may be expected. Milw and mere other places 
wij], me names of which have escaped our recollection, each way 

But besides the advantage of position, and the spirit of enterprise which turns 
he in the United States they are to account, as aiding the rise of this city, we perceive by universal acknow- 
3 > ledgment that it owes, beyond everything else, to Mr. Rathbun greatly its pros- 


plated, in Sardinia they are in operation, in despotic Russia a reduction of at , eyes e at 
, rity; and his name is but as that of its mural father. Many have gon 
least 40 per cent. has been effected on numerous articles, in the other northern oe ha oe 


nations of Europe the subject is mooted, and the Zoll Verein are about to com 
mence deliberations with the same object in view. 


A TRIP TO BUFFALO.—( Concluded.) 
The city of Buffalo is a most worthy terminus to a highly interesting excur-| Hotel which is well situated for commercial business. 
sion, and whether the journey be one of business, of pleasure, of curiosity, or, Good Readers, we have said our say for this time, and perhaps have said 
of philosophical research, or whether, as is most likely, it combine these objects, much to little purpose; however, the brief directions, if nothing else, may be 
the observant traveller cannot fail of reaping an abundant reward for his time found useful, and now we turn our face towards “a trip” in another direction. 
Buffalo is not a magnificent city in a picturesque or poetical point of view, Literarp Nolices. 

but among the progeny of commerce and enterprise it is a young giant, giving), Bell's Life of Canning —This new work which the Harpers have just is- 
promise that when it shall arrive at the maturity of its strength it will be one of sued as No. 16 of their popular “ New Miscellany,” is a very interesting one ; 
the Anakiros of the Utilitarian age. ‘There is an appearance of newness about being the personal history of the distinguished British Statesman, whose acts 
it in all its extent ; and well indeed there may be, for it is but a comparatively) 4n public career occupied so large and important a space in the records of the 
few short years since its site was cleared out of the dense forests, and its very past half century—George Canning. As an orator and a man of letters, he 
infancy was blighted for a while by the scourge of war. In 1812 the young acquirea also a high reputation ; and as his biography must be comparatively 
town was literally destroyed almost to the extent of the Holy City of old, in) new to most readers, and is fraught with singular interest, we have no doubt the 
which “not one stone was left standing upon another.” Yet in thirty-four work will become extensively popular ; read it friends! 
= afterwards what - wel As — ony of large, handsome, and com-| Pictorial History of England —The Messrs. Harper have just sent us the 
modious habitations, abounding in Churches, Banks, Warehouses, Manufacto-| fifth number of their beautiful edition of this sterling work—the best History of 
ries, Hotels, spacious and ches streets, wharls, and every accommodation for the Mother Country ever produced—embellished by very numerous illustrative 
pursuing the commerce which so greatly tends to the ameliorization and refine- designs which are alone worth more than double the price of the number. Every 
ment of the human condition: to and from these incessantly are poured the intelligent reader who would acquaint himself with the records of his ancestors, 
multitudinous inhabitants, amounting probably to twenty-eight or thirty thou- should read this admirable production, at least make the experiment with one 
sand, and its population doubling itself every seven or eight years. ‘The idea number, and test its merits. When completed it will form a splendid library 


is prodigious, until we furthermore enter into the consideration of the causes. | book in 4 volumes. 


The city stands upon the very site adapted to be the emporium of commerce ‘aptain O' Sullivan: or, The Adventures, Cuil, Military, and Matrimo- 
between the Atlantic sea-board and the fruitful interior commonly known by the nial, of a Gentleman on Half Pay. By W. H. Maxwell.—All that this popular 
term “The Far West,” by which may be understood Michigan, Indiana, Illi-- writer has published has been so good, that we need not pause to com- 
nois, and Wisconsin, regions which adound in agricultural and mineral produce, mend the present work to the lovers of light reading. It is issued by the Har- 
but which are situated so far in the interior of this great continent that for prac- pers, from whom we also have received anew number of Morse’s splendid Cero- 
tieal benefit to mankind they would have been in a great measure lost, were it) graphic Maps, and of thew Ji/uminated Shakspeare, both works of very high 
pot for the remarkable chain of lakes which so admirably counect them with, wesit, 


improving it, but he gave the impetus, and many in the City of Buffalo feel a 
inever-dying interest in his prosperity. 

| Here are many good hotels, but we are not able to speak of any except the 
‘American Hotel, which is considered the most fashionable, and the Western 
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icketers’ j nies. 7th Ft.—Lt. T. B. Speedy from the 13th Ft. to be Lt. v. Stanhope who 

Eric 8” Chronicle. exch. 13th Ft—Lt. R. C. Stanhope, from the 7th Ft. to be Lt. v. Speedy, 

CHALLENGE TO «ALL CANADA.” who ex.; Lt. G. Wade to be Adjt. v. Speedy, ex. to tne 7th Ft. as Lt. 26th 


The St. George’s Cricket Club of New York, and the Union Cricket Ft.—Lt. R. M. Dickens from the 36th Ft. to be Lt. v. Moorhead app. Adjt. of a 
Club of Philadelphia, will play a friendly match at Cricket against any Recruiting District ; Gent Cdt. H. J. Noyes fm. the Ryl. Mil. Col. to be Ens. 
eleven players in al/ Canada. without pur. v. Dickens prom. in the 36th Ft. 36th Ft.—To be Capt. without pur. 

The match to consist of two innings each, to be played on the new Ground Lieut. A. Kinloch ; Lieut. H. Bristow. ‘To be Lieuts, without pur.—Ens. M. 
of the St. George’s Cricket Club in New York, on or before jue 15th day of ‘White, from the 82d Ft.; Ens. R. M. Dickens, from the 26th Ft.; Ens. G. R. 
September next. J. Marshall, v. Kinloch; Ens. D. Tom, v. Bristow. ‘To be Ens. without pur -- 

Any communications connected with this enallenge, to be addressed to Gent. Cadet ‘IT. Morgan from the Royal Mil. Coll.; Gent. Cadet A. E. V. 
R. N. Trnson, President of the St. G. C. C., New York. Ponsonby, from the Royal Mil. Coll. ; Gent. Cadet C. J. H. Monroe, from the 

By order of the Club, Hy. Brinn, Sec’y. Royal Mil. Coll. v. Marshall ; Gent. Cadet W. H. A. Dashwood, from the Royal 
Mil. Coll. v. Tom. 37th Ft.: Lieut. A. M. A. Bowers to be Capt. by pur. v. 
A Match between two Elevens of St. George's Club took place on Monday Durham, who rets.; Ens. J. A. Wyatt to be Lieut. by pur. v. Bowers. W. D. 


jast, on their new ground. [t was so well contested that it was impossible to Persse, Gent. to be Ens by pur. v. Wyatt. 38th Ft.: Ens R. Hugonin to be 
v. Prichard, who rets.; C. E. Johns, Gent. to be Ens. without 


have more than one inning. The following is the score :-— Lient. by pur 

Bage, b Winckworth ......... (0) | Roberts, b. Wright, ¢. Eyre .... 31 |pur. Hugonin. 54th Pt.: Ens. and Adjt. J. S. ‘Thomson, to have the rank of 
Wright, b. Wilde, c. Winekworth 26 | Winckworth, b. Groom ....... . & Lieut.; Ens. J. S. F. Fowke to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Williams dec. ; 
Groom, b. Winckworth ........ 17 | Wilde, b. Wright ............. 3 \Gent. Cadet W. Bellers from the Roval Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Fowke. 
R. N. Tinson, b. Winckworth .. 10 | Bates, run out ...........055 .. 0 (73d Ft.: Ens. W. L. Peto to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Nash, who retires ; 
Evre, b. Winckworth, c. Bates... 1 | Edwards, run oat ............. 5 H. B. H. Bannatyne, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Peto. 79th Ft. : 
Sill, b. Winckworth ........... 2] George, b. Wright, c. Sill .....  0)}Lieut. J. M. Aynesly, to be Capt. by pur. vy. Gaisford, who rets.; Ens. A. Fer- 
Souther, b. Winckworth ....... 3 | Skippon,b. Groom ............ OU! gusson, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice M. Aynesly : W. C. Cunningham. Gent. 
Winterbottom, not out ........ 0 | Walker, run out ..... eoseeseee 3 ito be Ens. by purchase, vice Fergusson. 82d Ft.: Lieut. M. White, from the 
Vinton, b. Edwards, c. Garvin... 2| A. Walker, run ovt............ 0) 36th Regt. to be Lieut. v. Lambert, app. Paymaster 74th Ft. ; Gent. Cadet the 
Worl, FUR | 1 Hon. A. Bury, from the Roya! Mil. Coll. to be Ens. without pur. v. White, 
Heather, b. Edwards .......... 1 | Garvin, b. Groom .........+... 13)|/prom. in the 36th Ft. Baever—The underrentioned Cadets of the Hon. the 


5\| East India Company’s Service to ha’e the local and temporary rank of Ensign, 


5) during the period of their being placed under the command of Lt-Col Sir FP. 
— — | Smith, of the Roval Engineers, at Chatham, for field instructions in the art of 
77 lsapping and mining—J. T. Hyde.Gent ; C. T. Steward, Gent, ; C. F. Adey, 
——o~—_ Gent.: R. A. Roberts, Gent.; F. R Maunsell, Gent.; A. W. Garnett, Gent. 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES, Orrice or Ononance, June 26.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Capt. and Bre- 
Hope, to be Lt.-Col. v Sandilands, retired on full-pay ; Sec. 


War-Orrice, June 19.—3d Drag. Gds.: Capt. J. D. Dyson to be Maj. by vet Mayor A. W 
pur., v ‘Teesdale, who rets.; Lieut W. Squire to be Capt. by pur., v. Dyson ; Capt. W. B. Young to be Capt. v Hope ; First Lt E. W. Rodwell to be Sec. 
Cor. T. E. Whitby to be Lieut. by pur.. v. Squire ; H. St. George, Gent., tobe Capt. vice Young ; Sec. Lt. J. L. Bolton to be First Lt. vy Rodwell. Corps of 
Lieut. A. Gillespie, from 54th Ft., to be; Ryl Eng.—Lt.-Col. E. Matson to be Assist.-Adjt.-Gen. Corps of Royal Sappers 
Lieut. J. T. Eustace, from 60th Ft, and Miners—Brv.-Maj. J. Lynn, Ryl. Eng. to be Adjt. v. Whitmore, promoted. 


to be Lieut., v. Fitzgerald, who exchs.—Sth Ft.: Brev.-Maj. F. White, from | June 27.—Corps of Royal Engineers—First Lt. R. M. Laffan to be Second 

4th Ft., to be Capt., v. Leslie, who exchs.—23d Ft.: Lieut. H. H. Dave to Capt. vice Ford, dec. ; Sec. Lieut. J. H. Smith to be First Lt. v Laffan. 

be Adjt., v. Wynne, who has ret.—31st Ft.: Lieut. C. H. S Phillips. from 53d | June 29 —Koyai Regt. of Artillery : Bvt. Col. W. G. Power, to be Col. v. 

Ft., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Byrne, who exchs.—40th Ft.: Capt. A. Lesl.e, from |'Trelawney, dec. ; Bvt. Maj. J L. Smith tobe Lt.-Col. v. Power; Bvt. Maj. 

8th Ft., to be Capt., v. Brey -Maj. White, who exchs.—43d Ft.: Lieut. the |W. H. Askwith to be Capt. v. Sinith ; First Lt. S. D. Broughton to be Sec. Capt. 

Hon. P. E. Herbert to be Capt. by pur., v. Meade, who rets.; Ens. G. L. Pro- |v. Askwith ; Sec. Lt. J. R. Lege to be First Lt. v. Broughton —The dates of 

by to be Lieut. by pur, v. Herbert ; Hon. H. W. C. Ward to be Ens. by pur., |promotion of the undermentioned officers have been altered as follows, viz.— 

v. Proby.—52d Ft.: Lieut. W. Corbett to be Capt. by pur., v. Alleyne, who |Lt.-Col. A. W. Hope, 4th May 1846 ; Capt. W. B. Young, 4th May 1846 ; 

rets.; Ens. C. H. R. Broughton to be Lieut. by pur., v. Corbett ; C. P. Blath- Sec. Capt. W Swinton, 4th May 1846; Lt W. N. Hardy, 4th May 1846 ; Sec. 

wayt, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Broughton.—53d Ft. : Lieut.-Col. J. Byrne, Capt. E. W. Rodwell, 26th May 1846 ; Lt. J. L. Bolton, 26th May 1846. 

from 31st Ft., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Phillips, who exchs.—54th Ft.: Lieut. H.| Avmiratry, June 23.—Corps of Koyal Marines : Sergt.-Maj. W. Ruston to 

E. Redmond, from 2d Ft., to be Lieut., v. Gillespie, who exchs.—64th Ft.: C. be Quartermaster. : 

Thompson, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Trevor, who rets.—72d Ft.: Ens. L. | June 25.—Corps of Royal Marines: Sec. Lt. George Webb to be First Lt. v. 

Newman to be Lieut. by pur., v. Brandling, who rets.; S. 8. Thellusson, Gens., Whiting, to h.-p. ; Serg.-Maj. Norton Austin to be Quarter-master. 

to be Ens. by pur., v. Newman.—82d Ft.: H. Morris, Gent., to be Ens. by pur, 

v. Harvey, who rets.—S85th Ft.: Lieut.-Col. Sir J. G. Le Marchant, from In- | THE PLUMBE 

specting-Field-Officer of a Recruiting District, to be Lieut.-Col., v. F. Maun- NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 

sell, app. Inspecting-Field-Officer of a Recruiting District.—Ky!. Newfoundland 51 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST 

Companies: Lieut. H. B. Chambers to be Capt. by par., v Brev.-Maj. Jeffares, Instituted om 1840. 

who sete. ; Exe. H.C. Marriott, from let Pt., to be by pur., v. Cham-irwo PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U. 8. 

. oan , ED THE GOL SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS 

Erratum in the Gazette of March 31 —3d Lt. Drag. For Lt. S. Fisher to | / 

be Capt. v. Brevet-Major Herries, killed in action; Cornet H. W. White to be | YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 

Lt. v. Fisher, promoted , Cornet J. Bathwell to be Lt. v. Codd killed in action |MosT sPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS. 


Cor. by pur., v. Whitby.—2d Ft. 
Lieut., v. Redmond, who exchs.—3d Ft 


—read, Lt. J. E. Codd to be Capt v. Bvt.-Maj. Herries killed in action ; Cornet H. | Portraits taken in auy weather in exquisite style. 

W. White to be Lt. v. Codd prom. ; Lt. 8. Fisher to be Capt. v. Codd, killed | Apparatus and Stock, wholessle and retul 4 

inaction; Cornet J. Rathwell to be Lt. v. Fisher prom Ry. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Brevet.—To be Aids-de-camp to the Queen, with the rank of Col in the Ar- 
my. Lt-Col. J. Seott 9th Light Drag. ; Lt.-Col. J. L. Pennefather, 22d Ft. ; | 
Lt.-Col. A. S. H. Mountain, 26th Ft. Tobe Lt.-Col. in the Army: Maj. J. | 
R, Smyth 16th Light Drags. ‘To be Mayors in the Army: Capt. ‘T. H. Pear- | 
son 16th Light Drags. ; Capt. E. B. Bere 16th Light Drags.; Capt. L. Fyler | 
6th Light Drags. ; Capt W. Mathias 62d Ft. ; Capt. D. F. Longforth 31st | HIS Institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to Life Assu- 
Ft; Capt. Ww. P. Waugh 10 Light Drags. Capt. H. Bates. 82d Ft. To be rence ane wr a. hi on occasions, power 
Aideede-camp to the Queen with the rank of Col. in the E. I.: Lt.-Col L. expen fofeture ofthe policy: two-thirds ofthe premiums paid (we able) 5 lag 
Stacy 42d Regt. Bengal Native Infantry; Lt.-Col. G. E. Gowan, Bengal Ar- lor necessity. 
ullery ; Lt.-Col. P. Montgomerie, Madras Artillery. ‘To be Lt.-Cols. in the DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Army in the E. Indies: Maj. Wood Thompson 12th Regt. Bengal Native In- | The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 
lare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 90 per ceat on the 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, OR. $2,500,000. 


Empowered ty Act of Parliament. 


at the last annual investigation, to decla 


fantry ; Maj. H. M. Lawrence Bengal Atillery ; May. F. Abbott, Bengal Engin- 
eers; Maj. J. Bradford Ist Regt. Bengal Light Cavalry; Maj. B. Y. Reilly) Pee Ex ES. 

Bengal Engineers ; Maj. G. S. Laurenson Bengal Artillery ; Maj. J. Angelo. -XNAMPLES. 

ad Regt. Bengal Licht Cavalry May. C. Marshall, 68th Bengal Native Infan- | im | Pe rmanent reduec- | Sum ass'd may bor- 
try; Maj. C. Grant ngal Artillery ; Maj. H. M. Graves 16th Bengal Native ge. my re ear a | thon of row on y- 
Infantry ; Maj. A. Jack, Bengal Native Infantry. To be — in the Army,| 1837 | 108875 | 500 24 80 08 | 2295 

in the East Indies: Capt. F. Mackeson 14th Be Native Infantry ; Capt. J.|| ’ _ | 1838 | 96076 | 435 63 | 67 53 1987 
Turton, Bengal Artillery : Capt. F. 8. Bolleau Bengal Artillery ; Capt. R. eed 

70th Bengal Native Infantry ; Capt. C. Corfield 47th Bengal Native Infantry ; | 1841 | 55556) 347 50 | 37 64 | 1336 

Capt. C. ‘roup 48th Bengal Native Infantry ; Capt. T. FP. Flemying 39th|} The division of profits is annaal, and the next will be made in December of the present year. 
Bengal Native Infantry; Capt. A. L. Campbell Ist Bengal Light Cavalry ; UNITED STATES AGENCY. 


Capt. M. E. Loftie 30th Bengal Native Infantry ; Capt Ww E. Baker Bengal For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual meeting, 

Engineers ; Capt. R. Walker Bengal Artillery ; Capt. J. Fordyee Bengal Ar-||(i5th of May, 1546, ) see the Society's pamphiies, vo be chesined at their office, 74 we strat, 

tillery ; Capt. J. Leeson 52d Bengal Nat.-Inf.; Capt C. O’Brien 3d Bengal Nat. |New York. : JACO ARVEY, Chairman of Local Boar 

infantry ; Capt. W. Hoggan 63 Bengal Nat. Inf.; Capt. W. S. Pillans Bengal | 2. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, June 224, 1646. 

Artillery ; Capt. H. T. Tucker 8th Bengal Native Infantry ; Capt. A. G. Ward) VALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE. 

68th Bengal Native Infantry ; Capt E. Christie Bengal Artillery ; Captain T. ing rs sale 
. rope r site ed je anko e udsou iver adjacen as 

L. Hanington Bengal Cavalry ; Capt. D. Seaton Ist. Bengal European gearly twenty miles from the City of New Yosk, to 


To have the local rank of Major in the Army, in the East Indies—Mayor dant communication daily ata very light cost. The property consists of about 28 acres, all ad- 
vantageously laid out, with a cottage im the Gothic style, surrounding gardens, well placed sites 


for ourldings which may be Nerealfer erected, abundance es ow 
Orvice or Onpnance, June 18.—Ordnance Medical Department—Surg. T. lvariety, a substantial store dock, an excellent marble quarry with an inclined plane and Tock 


Whitelaw to be Senior Surg. ; Surg. S. Chisholm to be Senior Surg; Assist.- lat the foot for carrying off the blocks by water convey wee, the whole presenting an estate well 
to inwest in the country but near to the great mart 


G. Farr to be Surg.; Assist.-Surg. C. F. Staunton to be Surg. v. White- | worthy the atteution owe who wishes 
we ist -S jof basiness. A mop of the property may be seen cud « i the particulars given, with terms of @ 

without pur. v. Surman decsd. ; Cor. G. S. Swinny to be Lt. v. Robertson ; . —_—_ 


©. Pakenham, Gent. to be Cor. v. Swinny. Ist Regt. of Ft.—J. F. Compe URCHASERS are invited to a 
jor and 


at CHAMBER'S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Marriott, prom. in the Ryl. Newfoundland Com 


we 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
~~ Great Western Steam Ship Co.’s steam ship the GREAT WESTERN, 1,700 tons, 4 
horse power, B. R. Matthews, Esq , Commander ; the GREAT BRITAIN, 3,000 wns, 
1000 horse power, Lieut. Janes Hosken, R. N. Commauder, are intended to sail as follows : 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. : From New York. 
Saturday April. | Thursday - - 7th May. 
Saturday 30th May. | Thursday - - 25th June.| 
Saturday - 2th July. | Thursday - - 20th Aug 
Saturday 12th Sept. | Thursday 3th Oct |) 
Saturday Bist Oct. | Thursday - 26th Nov | 


GREAT BRITAIN \| 


From Liverpool. From New York. 


Saturday - May. | Saturday - : 6th June.!| 
‘Tuesday 7th July. | Saturday - - - ist Aug 

Wednesday - - - 26th Aug. | Tuesday - - 22d Sept... 
Tuesday - - 20th Oct. | Tuesday - - - 7th Nov,! 


Fare to Liverpool per Great Western, $100, and $5 Steward’s fee. 


Fare per Great Britain, according to the size aud position of the state-rooms, planus of which , 


may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For freight or passage or any other information, apply in New York to 
New York, 27th February, 1546. 


TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. | suemitan 


The well-known and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000 
tons each, built expressly for Long Island Sound, and by their construction, great strength, and|| 
powerful engines, are especially adapted to its uavigation, uow leave each place regularly every 
afternoon except Sunday. 

Passengers from Boston in the Mail Train take the steamer at Providence about 6 o'clock, P. 
M., aud arrive in New York early the following morning. Those from New York leave Pier 


Jury 25, 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c._ 


} ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Sqeer) N.Y., has always 


_ On hand, aud for sale at moderate prices, Greeuhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species aud varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, ke. Orders for 
|Feuit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 


{full Fe up at all seasons. 


-B.—Experieuced Gardeuers to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prane Grape, ke. » 
itlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, aid of by 
ing to Wim. Laird. Ap. 200 

LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
THE highest price can he obtained by Ladies and Geutlemen who wish to dispose of their 
lefi-off wardrobe and furniture. By seading a line to the subseriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 


J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, yay irs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Leveustyn. 4 ly ty. 

AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin. 
WE cipe Segars in all their variety. Gj LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July T-ly. ‘ 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. || moath : 


Captains. From New York. | From Live 

| F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. Nga 
GARRICK, B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 1 
ROSC ILS, Asa Bldndge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. | Feb. 11 


These ships are all of the first class, apwords of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
Every care has been taken im the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 


No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.M., reach Providence also early the next morning, and proceed 1M) |.ave hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are command by 


the Morning Train for Boston, after a comforbable nights rest on board the Steamer, (in private! 
state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of beiag distarbed at Midnight to change! 
from Boats to Cars, an annoyance so much complained of, especially by Ladies aud Families! 
travelling in other lines be:ween New York aud Boston. 
m RHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Monday, Wednesdey, and). 

ay 


turday. 
The Boats, going and retaraing, will land at Newport, and this is sow found to be the cheap- 
est, most couvenient, and expeditious route for Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford pssseo- 


gers. 
For Passage, Berths, State Rooms, or Freight, application may be made in Boston, at Red- 


ding & Co., No. 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. In)! 


Providence, to the Agent at the Depot at India Point, and in New York of the Agents on the 
Wharf, and at the Office of the Compeny, No. 10 Battery Place. Jly4-6in. 
DEALER IN WATCHES, (Wholesale and retail), 
No. 1 Cortlandt-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 
ALL Watches sold at this establishment, warraated to perform well, or the money refunded | 


Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best manner et the lowest prices 
Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms J. T. WILLISTON, 


Nov. Sly. No. 1 Coortlandt-st., Up Stairs. || 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 
16 FEET LONG, AND FRom 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, ‘THOS. PROSSER, 


| 


iday. 
The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Se-|| 


masters, who will make every exertioa to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 
lapply to K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, NLY., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers | cent each. 

Messrs. F.. K. Collias & Co. respectfully re guest the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
ill Advertisements rot in their names of tae Live rpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN ant GARRICK. To preveet disappointments, notice is hereby given 
that contiacts for passengers ean ouly be aade with theia. My 24-¢f. F 


~NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on tue Lith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


j month 

Ships. Caprains. | From New York. | From Liverpool. 
WATERLODY, | W.H. Allen, July Aug. 26. 
JOHN R.SKIDDY, James C. Wace, Sept. 26. 

| STEPHEN WHITNEY, | ©. W. Popham, Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
| VIRGINIAN. | W. H. Parson. Oet. 11 July 26. 


These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 


| convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 


made to promote the comfort of Passengers aud interests of Importers. For freight or passage, 

apply to 

My 24-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 

AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 

excepting that whea the day of sailing fall ou Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


| succeeding day. 
28 Platt Strect, N.Y.) Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
— ~ || Ashburton Hattleston, Jan. 6, Nay 6, Sept. 6.) Feb. 21, Jane 21, Oct. 21 
DR. POWELL, M.D. Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|\Mar. 21. July 21° Nov.2i" 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BRCAUDWAY, cor. Werren-Street. jIndependence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, April21, Aug. 21, Dee 9) 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and vo operations upon that organ from 9 to} Henry Cley. Ezra Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.\May Sept, a 


4P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec- 
tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patieut are aroused, the disease often 
arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity aud impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters are uot distinctly defined, bat run into each other 
vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects bemg visible 
dark moving Spots Of Motes seein to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied 
by pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by ne oh ctor 
maltreatinent, terminating in totel loss of visioy 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks \, the Eye, are «feernally removed. The most! 
juveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured ia a few minutes. | 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the natural. 
SPECTACLES.— Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
sideace and Oifices 261 Broadway, cor. Warrea-st. Spt.13-Ly. 


JOHNSON'S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
se = lace now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOIINSON, a partuer in the late firm of A. B. 
San 


is & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known, —situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with) 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and! 
Medicines, &e. The fashionable resideut and traveller will find at Johuson’s a magnificent as- 
sortment, at a low cost. Jly Metf. | 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and delicacy 
of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr. Gillott. It possesses a greater degree of] 
strength than any other fine pointed pen, thus making it of a more durable character | 
The style in which these Ir us are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this country ,| 
each card having a beautifully engraved view of the followimg points of the Great Croton 
Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
* Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Siag 
View of the Jet at aad J 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style, must! 
render them the most popular of any offered to the \merican public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN An entire ly new article of Barrel Pen, com- 


bining strength with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 
une 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John Street. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, &c., 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowledge 7 
—Volume for 1945 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constancly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOP ADIA. —It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ** Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable , for, ranging over the whole field 
of knowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalewlable advantage of exh biting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, aud mey be had bound to 
sheep, or in parts. , 

3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful, 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a) | 
weekly sheet, when a work of mach less magnitude was coutemplated. From its commence. | 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective de varte|| 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as pon oe 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and hound! 
in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 2h-tf. | 


ALEXANDER WATSON, 


These ships are « f a very supe jor character; are not surpassed either i. pout of elegance 
wid comfort of therr Cabin accommodation r for their fast sailing qualities, aud offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every fs y will be granted. + 

They are commanded by experienced and able mea, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to (he promotion of the couvenvence and comfort of passengers. : 

The — of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every deserip- 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liqeors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Stewards. 

Nether the Captaius or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Paekages sent by them, uuless regular Bills of Ladiag are signed therefor. For freight or pas 
sage. apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 Southvst., N.Y., or to 

My Slat CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sad on the 1st, LOth, and 20th of every Month. 
| oe LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will sneceed each other, inthe order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. | Captains. | From New York. ] From Portsmouth. 
St. James, | F. R. Meyers, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1) Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold, | 10, 10, 10 | Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 
Gladiator, | R. L. Bunting, | 20, 20, 20) 10, 10, w 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) 20, 20, 2 
Switzerland, | Koighe, 10, 10, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
Quebec, | F. B. Hebard, ! 20 20, 20) 10, 10, 10 
Victoria, F.. E. Morgan, | Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1} 20, 20, 2 
Wellington, | D. Chadwick, 10 10, May 1, Sept. 
Hendrick Hudson | Moore, | 20, | 10, 10, lw 
Prince Albert, W. S. Seber, | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) 2, 20, 
Toronto, Tinker, | 10 10, 10} June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 | 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best deseription. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be respousible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 

My 24+f. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. _ 


HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 


| the suceeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. | Masters. | From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Oxford, S. Veaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1! July 16, Now. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, | 16, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 
Montezuma, new | A.W. Lowber, | July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1} 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new | W.G. Hackstaff, | le, 16, 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Kurope, | BE. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 16, 16 
New York, | T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16 | Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Colombia, new | J. Rathbone, Sept 1, Jan 5, May ! 16, 6, 
Yorkshire, wew | D. G. Bailey. | 16, 16, 16, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip- 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 
| Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, 


NOTARY PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS, ATTORNEY AND COUN.) \or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or 


SELLOR AT LAW, Office No. 77 Nassau Street ; House No. 426 Broome Street. Office 
hours from 9 A.M.to 6 P.M. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds aud other instru 


in al] parts of the City without any extra charge. My 24-ly. 


GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 
©. H. MARSHALL, 38 Barling-slip, N. ¥., or 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


|passage, apply to 


| 

| 

| 


